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Evrore has no ambition to become a pawn in the game 
of American party politics. That in a word explains the 

attitude on this side of the Atlantic towards 
end the sensational project of the Washington 

Government for the Renunciation of War. 
We have had such painful experience within recent memory 
of the peculiar workings of the American Constitution and 
the idiosyncrasies of American politicians, that outside the 
ranks of Responsible Statesmen—who are constrained by 
their positions to take each other seriously—and the usual 
Mugwumps and Highbrows, Mr. Kellogg’s Notes, Draft 
Treaties, and speeches have aroused comparatively little 
interest. In a familiar Transatlantic phrase, “they cut 
no ice”? with the general public. There have, it is true, 
been perfunctory debates in both Houses of Parliament in 
which the Front Benches have vied with each other in 
expressing amiable sentiments that have been frequently 
heard before. There has also been a plethora of conventional 
leading articles in the same sense which are “taken as 
read”? by their more intelligent readers. But the country 
at large has remained unmoved, being somewhat sceptical 
as to whether anything will come of this latest effort to 
abolish war, not through any love of war as an institution, 
but simply and solely because they are suspicious of Wash- 
ington Politicians. Having been once bitten, we are twice 
shy. We went through a similar pantomime eight years 
ago under the auspices of a former American President, 
who broke all precedent and came hotfoot to Europe for 
the express purpose of “ making the world safe for demo- 
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cracy”’ through the instrumentality of the League of 
Nations, which its author conceived as a Super State (to 
wit, “the United States of the World’’), with complete 
control of international relations, and therefore in a position 
to make international wars impossible. This Project was 
presented to the Allied Powers as the condition of American 
participation in the post-war settlement, and in the belief — 
that President Wilson had a mandate to that effect from — 
his own people. He made the acceptance of the Covenant 
a condition of signing the Peace Treaty, and actually induced 
the Allied Statesmen to incorporate it in that document, 
though the wiser among them were dubious, their mis- 
givings only being overcome when Mr. Wilson fortified the 
Covenant by a positive Pact pledging the United States 
to support France in the event of further Teutonic aggression. 


Our readers remember the sequel. Whereas Europe had 
been officially informed that the American People were so 
. enthusiastic for the League of Nations that 

gg Bitten, yithout it they would withdraw into their 
shell and wash their hands of our wicked 

old world, the exact contrary proved to be the case. The 
moment they caught sight of the League, they shied at 
“the entanglements ”’ it involved, and instead of supporting 
the President’s plan to obviate future wars and to place 
peace on a basis of joint responsibility, of which the United 
States would shoulder her share, the American people from 
New York to San Francisco rose in revolt under the leader- 
ship of the Senate and ratified that body’s repudiation of 
President Wilson and all his works by a record majority. 
American hostility to the Paris Peace Conference admittedly 
originated in Republican prejudice against Democrats in 
general and in particular Mr. Wilson, whose handling of 
political opponents was anything but felicitous. But it 
developed apace, and ultimately the Administration was 
“snowed under” by an avalanche of popular indignation, 
mainly aroused by the bogey of the League of Nations, 
which, having been forced on Europe as a cherished American 
ideal, was caricatured to the American electors as “a 
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sinister British trap” into which an innocent President 
had been inveigled by the astute Smuts and the crafty 
Cecil. In the débdcle, not only was the League rejected 
by U.S.A., but likewise the entire scheme of peace, although 
the President had been allowed to virtually dictate its 
terms and had obtained many concessions from the Allies 
to their own detriment, while many obligations were under- 
taken by them on the assumption that their powerful and 


- prosperous Associate, having been allowed to call the tune, 


would be ready to pay a fair share of the piper. It was 
never supposed or suggested that President Wilson, who had 
throughout the Paris proceedings been conceded the role 
of a superman, which he readily assumed, actually occupied 
a politically inferior status to “a common or garden” 
Prime Minister, and that whereas the latter committed 
his country by his signature, the former did not. This was 
a revelation to Europe, and a tremendous shock to France, 
who had been enlisted in the League of Nations by the 
promise contained in the Anglo-Franco-American Peace 
Pact, whereby the United States as well as Great Britain 
bound themselves on paper to make her cause their cause 
in the event of another German invasion. The Washington 
Senate calmly declined to consider this document signed, 
sealed, and delivered by the President of the United States. 


By way of adding insult to injury, from that day to this 
Republican politicians and journalists have given Europeans 
, to understand that they were “fools” for 
= $ taking President Wilson at his own valuation, 
and for not challenging his credentials at 

the opening of the Peace Conference, in view of the recent 
Congressional elections (in November 1918), resulting in a 
damaging defeat for the Administration, which had lost 
control of both Senate and House of Representatives. 
But we were not such fools as we looked. We did the little 
we could in an impossible situation. After that Democratic 
electoral reverse, the present writer received an illuminating 
and, as it proved, prophetic letter from Senator Lodge 
(Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
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Senate), emphasizing the importance of that verdict, explain- 
ing that had a similar event occurred in England there 
would have been a change of Government, that in effect 
the Republican Party were now in power though not in 
office, and that the fate of any Peace Treaty would be in 
their hands. Knowing that it was useless to try and 
penetrate the zareeba of sycophants by which Downing 
Street was then surrounded, and that even if one succeeded 
in breaking through it would be impossible to make any 
impression on the Powers-that-Be in their extravagantly 
exalted condition as “ Winners of the War,” the present 
writer went to Paris and communicated the contents of 
Senator Lodge’s letter to Monsieur Clemenceau, the great 
French Prime Minister, from whom a hearing could always 
be got for anything worth hearing. The suggestion was 
made to Monsieur Clemenceau that as the Republicans 
were now masters of the situation in Washington, that 
some liaison should be established with them by the Allied 
Governments, as it was useless to draw up any Treaty 
with President Wilson of which Senator Lodge and his 
colleagues disapproved. Monsieur Clemenceau instantly 
appreciated the point, and came to it by saying: “Is it 
to be open or secret liaison with the Republican Party? 
How could it be open in the face of President Wilson’s 
hostility to the Republicans, and as to secret liaison, you 
can’t keep any secret in Washington for twenty-four hours. 
When it was discovered, we should be accused of intriguing 
against Wilson.” To this there could be no answer, or, at 
any rate, none has ever occurred to us, and we should be 
grateful if any of our critical Republican correspondents 
who seek to hold England responsible for the vagaries of 
an American President will kindly explain by what means 
the Allies could have protected themselves against the head 
of the United States who spoke in the name of his country 
during the peace negotiations, just as he had acted in their 
name throughout the war. 


To-pay we are dealing with a Republican Administration 
which has sprung a no less sensational project than the 
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League of Nations on an astonished world. We have no 
means of knowing whether it be serious, or, indeed, whether 

it means anything. Is it a considered effort 
Oe 9 of constructive statesmanship to save Civi- 

lization from the horrors of another great 
war, or is it primarily an attempt to fill the Republican sails 
with Pacifist wind at a critical moment in the fortunes of 
that Party? This may be a most opportune moment from 
the electioneering point of view to make peace propaganda, 
because within a few days the Republican Candidate for 
the Presidency will be nominated at Kansas City on a 
platform of which the “ Abolition of War” might prove 
an attractive plank. For that very reason it is a singularly 
inauspicious moment from the standpoint of foreign nations, 
which having been butchered to make a democratic holiday 
in 1919, have less than no desire to be butchered to make 
a Republican holiday in 1928. Roosevelt Republicans were 
vociferous in expressing their contempt for Wilsonian ideals. 
They made merry over his Pacificism, while the League of 
Nations was at once their laughing-stock and their bugbear. 
They never weary of be-rating us for having swallowed 
Wilsonianism, and indignantly deny that the Allies had any 
grievance when, after being allowed to impose his views on 
Europe qua President, Mr. Wilson’s signature was dis- 
honoured by the American people. Where do Roosevelt 
Republicans stand to-day? Is the old Adam exorcised, 
and are they converted and convinced Pacifists? Having 
scoffed at Wilson’s “ Internationalism,” do they take that 
same medicine from Mr. Coolidge? Or is the whole thing 
simply ‘‘a stunt”? of which we shall hear no more after the 
votes have been counted next November? It is tolerably 
certain that if the Republican Party—embracing many of 
the most rabid Jingoes in U.S.A.—have become Pacifist, 
and are now a unit for the abolition of war, their opponents, 
the Democrats, will seek to trip them up, and judging by 
the precedent of 1920 are not unlikely to succeed. Just 
as President Wilson was represented as “the cat’s paw” 
of Old World diplomacy, and again in 1921 Mr. Hughes’s 
Disarmament programme was pronounced “a clever British 
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mancuvre to rob the United States of her legitimate 
sovereignty of the seas,” so we may be sure that one Party 
or the other in America, probably both, will endeavour to 
make John Bull responsible for anything dubious in the 
Kellogg plan or for any miscarriage of its career. 


Tue future of the Kellogg Project may have been sealed 
in the United States by Lord Reading’s impulsive action 
. , in persuading the House of Lords to formally 
cae Reading’s « elcome” it. Lord Reading is a very 

clever man who was undoubtedly animated 
by the best intentions. He spoke, moreover, as an accepted 
authority on American affairs, having been British Ambas- 
sador in Washington at a critical period of the war. But 
Ambassadors usually have but a superficial acquaintance 
of the countries to which they are accredited, especially 
in the United States, and it is safe to say that he knows 
little of the real America, having only cognizance of “ the 
Upper Ten” on the Eastern Seaboard, or he would never 
have perpetrated such a gaffe as to drag the Peers into 
this business unless he wished to put a spoke in Mr. Kellogg’s 
wheel, which is, of course, “ unthinkable.”” Owing to the 
prejudice excited against every British institution in the 
vast abysmally ignorant American Republic, the British 
House of Lords is suspect from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and its endorsement of the “renunciation of War” will 
automatically turn many Pacifists into Jingoes in the 
Middle West. The British Government cannot proceed too 
carefully in this affair, as in all dealings with the Washington 
Government, especially in Leap Year, when Presidents 
are chosen and the Administration and its opponents are 
maneceuvring for position, and are both equally anxious to 
capture the huge Anglophobe vote which makes and unmakes 
American Governments. The American Ambassador in 
London, in transmitting Mr. Kellogg’s Note renouncing 
war to the British Foreign Minister, stated that “the 
Government of the United States will be pleased to be 
informed as promptly as may be convenient whether His 
Majesty’s Government is in a position to give favourable 
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consideration to the conclusion of a Treaty such as that 
transmitted herewith, and if not, what specific modifications 
in the text would make it acceptable.” This, however, 
is emphatically a case in which, from our point of view, 
it were wise to hasten slowly. However anxious Republican 
politicians may be to make “ the abolition of war” a slogan 
in the coming contest, and to arouse prejudice against 
Great Britain for whatever attitude she may adopt, our 
ambition and interests lie in other directions. The very 
last thing we wish is to become an asset either to Republicans 
or Democrats. After all, there is no blazing hurry, as 
war cannot be abolished offhand simply by being made a 
plank in a Party platform. It can safely wait until the 
autumn, when at least we shall know whether it is to be 
abolished by the Republicans or by the Democrats, who so 
rarely see eye to eye on any external problem, that there is 
small chance of their agreement as to the modus operandi. 


THERE is one vital aspect of this tremendous problem which, 
so far as we have observed, has generally escaped the notice 
of Responsible Statesmen on this side of the 
- ,, Atlantic, though we get a hint of it in the 
orning Post’s ‘ ' 
Reminder excellent speech with which Lord Cushendun 
endeavoured to stem the tide of effusiveness 
in the House of Lords. It seems equally to have evaded 
the lynx eyes of many able editors. This omission on their 
part either proves them to be Bourbons who have learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing since the Wilsonian fiasco 
eight years ago, or else it shows them to be so imbued with 
what the French call ‘‘ Defeatism ”’ as to be constitutionally 
incapable of instructing public opinion on Anglo-American 
affairs. The dilemma in which foreign Governments are 
placed by this overture from Washington was admirably 
expounded in a leading article in the Morning Post, which 
reminds our forgetful politicians and journalists of the one 
factor we cannot afford to ignore, viz. the Senate. 


“Mr. Kellogg advances proposals which he and 
his colleagues have not the authority to endorse, even 
if they are accepted by the Governments before which 
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they are laid. The British Government have power 
to make a treaty which holds good even against a vote 
of both Houses of Parliament; but the American Govern- 
ment cannot even guarantee the acceptance of a treaty 
until it has been ratified by the Senate. There is the 
still recent case of the Treaty of Versailles, in which, 
at the express wish of President Wilson, the other 
Powers concerned agreed to incorporate the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations. That treaty was repu- 
diated by the American Senate, and fell to the ground 
as far as the United States were concerned. We were 
left with the baby on the shores of Lake Geneva. In 
the light of that unhappy experience it seems to us 
that no Treaty can be fairly negotiated between a 
Government which is not bound and a Government 
which is bound by its own decisions. The more 
equitable procedure would be for Mr. Kellogg to place 
his proposals first before his Senate; when they were 
ratified by that august and reverend body, he would 
then be in a position to negotiate on equal terms with 
Governments which have treaty-making powers.”’ 


Tue British reply to the American Peace Note was handed 
to the American Ambassador by the British Foreign Minister 
in London on May 19th, and published in the 
Press on the following day. It was self- 
evidently a document that had been very 
carefully considered before reaching its final form, and we 
feel sure that our readers at home and abroad will be more 
anxious in the first instance to form their own opinion on 
such a statement of policy than to hear what other people 
think about it. We therefore epitomize it without note or 
comment, as, judging by our recent experience, it is bound to 
be misrepresented across the Atlantic, where electioneering 
is in full spate and everything is subordinated to vote-catching 
—the Jingoes being captivated by grandiose Naval and 
Aerial Programmes and the Pacifists by promises to abolish 
war. Between these two currents of opinion John Bull is 
likely to come off badly, and to find himself, as usual, the 
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Scapegoat of Washington statecraft. Just as the British 
Admiralty was held up to obloquy for the failure of the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, so the British Foreign 
Office will be denounced for any disappointment of Republican 
ambitions to eclipse President Wilson asa Pacifist. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s Note informed the American Ambassador 
that his Note of April 13th, containing the text of a draft 
treaty for the renunciation of war, together with copies of 
the correspondence between the United States and French 
Governments on the subject of the treaty,” had received “‘the 
sympathetic consideration of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain,’ which has also received a note from 
the French Government containing “certain suggestions 
for discussion in connection with the proposed treaty,”’ 
likewise a copy of which the German Government “ were 
good enough to send me” of their reply to the proposals 
of the United States Government. The British Foreign 
Minister added : 


“The suggestion for the conclusion of a treaty for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy has evoked widespread interest in this country, 
and His Majesty’s Government will support the move- 
ment to the utmost of their power.” 


“ After making a careful study of the text” of the 
United States and French Notes they came to the conclusion 
that “there is no serious divergence between the effect of 
these two drafts,” an impression that was confirmed by 
Mr. Kellogg’s recent speech at the American Society of 
International Law. 


AocorpInG to the British Foreign Minister, “‘ the aim of the 
United States Government, as I understand it, is to embody 
Ce. in a Treaty a broad statement of principle, to 
+ nae lai ithout restriction or qualificati 
Obligations proclaim without restriction or qualification 
that war shall not be used as an instrument 
of national policy.” 


“With this aim His Majesty’s Government are 
wholly in accord. The French proposals, equally imbued 
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with the same purpose, have merely added an indication 
of certain exceptional circumstances in which the 
violation of that principle by one party may oblige the 
others to take action seeming at first sight to be incon- 
sistent with the terms of the proposed pact. His 
Majesty’s Government appreciate the scruples which 
have prompted these suggestions by the French Govern- 
ment. The exact fulfilment of treaty engagements is 
a matter which affects the national honour; precision 
as to the scope of such engagements is, therefore, of 
importance. Each of the suggestions made by the 
French Government has been carefully considered from 
this point of view.” 


The wording of Article I of the United States draft did not 
“exclude action which a State may be forced to take in 
self-defence,” while Mr. Kellogg’s speech had made it clear 
that he regarded “‘the right of self-defence as inalienable,” 
which disposed His Majesty’s Government to think “that 
on this question no addition to the text was necessary.” 
As regards Article II there was no appreciable difference 
between the American and French proposals, and the British 
Government were accordingly prepared to accept the former. 
The French Government suggested 


“the addition of an article providing that violation 
of the treaty by one of the parties should release the 
remainder from their obligations under the treaty 
towards that party. His Majesty’s Government are 
not satisfied that, if the treaty stood alone, the addition 
of some such provision would not be necessary. Mr. 
Kellogg’s speech, however, shows that he put forward 
for acceptance the text of the proposed treaty upon the 
understanding that violation of the undertaking by 
one party would free the remaining parties from the 
obligation to observe its terms in respect of the treaty- 
breaking State.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain added that if this principle was 
accepted Great Britain would not propose any amendment. 
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“Means can, no doubt, be found without difficulty 
of placing this understanding on record in some appro- 
priate manner, so that it may have equal value with the 
terms of the treaty itself.” 


Our attitude was thus defined: 


“The point is one of importance because of its 
bearing on the treaty engagements by which His 
Majesty’s Government are already bound.- The pre- 
servation of peace has been the chief concern of His 
Majesty’s Government and the prime object of all their 
endeavours. It is the reason why they have given 
ungrudging support to the League of Nations, and why 
they have undertaken the burden of the guarantee 
{ embodied in the Locarno Treaty. The sole object of 

all these engagements is the elimination of war as an 
instrument of national policy, just as it is the purpose 
of the peace pact now proposed. It is because the 
object of both is the same that there is no real antagonism 
between the treaty engagements which His Majesty’s 
Government have already accepted and the pact which 
is now proposed. The machinery of the Covenant and 
of the Treaty of Locarno, however, go somewhat farther 
than a renunciation of war as a policy, in that they 
provide certain sanctions for a breach of their obligations. 
A clash might thus conceivably arise between the 
existing treaties and the proposed pact unless it is 
understood that the obligations of the new engagement 
will cease to operate in respect of a party which breaks 
its pledges and adopts hostile measures against one of 
its co-contractants.” 


The British standpoint is further clarified and emphasized: 


“‘ For the Government of this country respect for the 
obligations arising out of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and out of the Locarno treaties is fundamental. 
Our position in this regard is identical with that of the 
German Government as indicated in their Note of April 
27th. His Majesty’s Government could not agree to 
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any new treaty which would weaken or undermine 
these engagements on which the peace of Europe rests. 
Indeed, public interest in this country in the scrupulous 
fulfilment of these engagements is so great that His 
Majesty’s Government would for their part prefer to 
see some such provision as Article IV of the French 
draft embodied in the text of the treaty. To this we 
understand there will be no objection. Mr. Kellogg 
has made it clear in the speech to which I have drawn 
attention that he had no intention by the terms of the 
new treaty of preventing the parties to the Covenant 
of the League or to the Locarno Treaty from fulfilling 
their obligations.” 


In another paragraph of this Note, the British Foreign 
Minister felt it incumbent in him to remind the American 
Explanation Ambassador that 


“there are certain regions of the world the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special and vital 
interest for our peace and safety. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been at pains to make it clear in the past 
that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire 
a measure of self-defence. It must be clearly under- 
stood that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
accept the new treaty upon the distinct understanding 
that it does not prejudice their freedom of action in 
this respect. The Government of the United States 
have comparable interests, any disregard of which by 
a foreign Power they have declared that they would 
regard as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believe, therefore, that in defining their position 


they are expressing the intention and meaning of the 


United States Government.” 


His Majesty’s Government agrees with the United States 
Government that it was not necessary to wait until all 
nations have signified their willingness to become parties 
to the Peace Treaty before this instrument came into force, 
nevertheless, 
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‘it would be embarrassing if certain States in Europe 
with whom the proposed participants are already 
in close treaty relations were not included among the 
parties. His Majesty’s Government see no reason, 
however, to doubt that these States will gladly accept 
its terms. Universality would, in any case, be difficult 
of attainment, and might even be inconvenient, for 
there are some States whose Governments have not yet 
been universally recognized, and some which are scarcely 
in a position to ensure the maintenance of good order 
and security within their territories. The conditions 
for the inclusion of such states among the parties to 
the new treaty is a question to which further attention 
may, perhaps, be devoted with advantage. It is, 
however, a minor question as compared with the attain- 
ment of the more important purpose in view.” 


In a cordial passage this country thus offers her “hearty 
co-operation ”’ in the new Peace Move. 


** After this examination of the terms of the proposed 
treaty and of the points to which it gives rise, Your 
Excellency will realize that His Majesty’s Government 
find nothing in their existing commitments which 
prevents their hearty co-operation in this new movement 
for strengthening the foundations of peace. They will 
gladly co-operate in the conclusion of such a pact as is 
proposed, and are ready to engage with the interested 
Government in the negotiations which are necessary for 
the purpose.” 


In conclusion, the British Foreign Minister’s Note emphasized 
the fact that it expressed the views of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.”” But as the proposed Treaty did 
not concern Great Britain alone, it would be appreciated 
that the British Government 


“could not undertake to participate otherwise than 
jointly and simultaneously with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the Dominions and the Government of India. 
They have, therefore, been in communication with those 
Governments, and I am happy to be able to inform 
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Your Excellency that as a result of the communications 
which have passed, it has been ascertained that they 
are all in cordial agreement with the general principle 
of the proposed treaty. I feel confident, therefore, 
that on receipt of an invitation to participate in the 
conclusion of such a treaty, they, no less than His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, will be prepared 
to accept the invitation.” 


Our readers can now appreciate the preliminary exchange 
of views between the London and Washington Governments, 
One feature they may deplore, viz. the diplo- 
matic disunity of the British Empire crystal- 
lizing in the unfamiliar phrase that occurs 
more than once in the British Note of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain.” In pursuing the phantom of the 
Geneva League of Nations—which has become a veritable 
obsession in Downing Street since the Great War—successive 
‘“* Imperial Governments ”’—as they once called themselves— 
have allowed the British League of Nations to become so faint 
and disparate that the ideal of a common Foreign Policy 
is openly abandoned. It is nowadays assumed as a matter 
of course that Dominions and Mother Country should deal 
independently with any international problem confronting 
them, and that just as separate diplomatic representation 
is developing in different foreign capitals, so separate 
answers should be, and will be, returned to any proposal 
presented to the Dominions by any Foreign Power. The 
Home Government may continue to hug the illusion of 
** joint and several participation,’ but how much longer will 
such participation continue to be “joint,” or indeed any 
form of co-operation or unity endure, if seven autonomous 
States are to pursue seven disjointed Foreign Policies. 
It is to put a premium on the dissolution of the British 
Empire to invite and, indeed, incite other Powers to 
thrust ramrods in our midst whenever they can hit on some 
scheme on which there is a prospect of divergence. That 
Little Englanders should welcome, and rejoice over, the 
emergence of ‘His Majesty’s Ministers in Great Britain” 


Diplomatic 
Disunity 
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on the international stage is intelligible. That a Unionist 
Government of “ Disraelian Conservatives ’’ — dispropor- 
tionately recruited from Birmingham and the Midlands— 


' should cherish this ideal would be passing strange were 


anything strange in such strange times. 


Apart from its tribute to the diplomatic disunity of the 
British Empire—which was promoted by the last Imperial 

Conference—the British Note to Washington 
a ee, is a sounder document than some recent 

essays of our Foreign Office. It smacks less 
of that ““Defeatism ’’ that seemed to have become the hall- 
mark of British Policy from China to Peru. Indeed, it is 
something in the nature of an agreeable surprise in that, 
almost for the first time since the Paris Peace Conference, it 
sheds ‘“‘the inferiority complex”? that has governed our 
attitude towards the United States, to whom Responsible 
Statesmen of all Parties and newspapers of every colour have 
steadily kotowed without having anything to show for 
their obsequiousness except the contempt of its object. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain at least recognizes that Great Britain 
has a soul to call her own, and that merely to say “ditto” to 
Mr. Kellogg—as sentimentalists urged—would only land this 
country in an impasse vis-d-vis other nations, to whom we 
have contracted positive obligations, to say nothing of those 
considerable portions of the planet of which we are still 
trustees. Those who hoped to exploit the American initia- 
tive to dislocate the Entente are likely to be sorely dis- 
appointed, as instead of helping mischief-makers to accentuate 
any difference between Washington and Paris, in order that 
we may separate ourselves from France, the British Note 
seeks to reconcile the State Department and the Quai d’ Orsay 
by emphasizing their agreement. This has caused a certain 
depression in Berlin, which anticipated divergences between 
the French and British Governments, on the assumption 
that we should assume our customary attitude towards any 
proposal issuing from Washington. In order to assist this 
development the astute Stresemann came out with an early 
and whole-hearted acceptance of the American project. The 
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Germans have yet to acquire a sense of humour. For them 
to pose as passionate Pacifists is merely to make themselves 
ridiculous and to arouse suspicion. Prussianized Germany has 
always regarded war as “‘an instrument of policy” and will 
doubtless do so again whenever she regains her liberty and 
her strength. 
THe Anglo-Americanizing Press are more than anxious to 
overlook the significant speech of the American Ambassador 
-in Berlin, which strikes a totally different 
socon’s Sidelight note to their own and is accordingly regarded 
as in the nature of a discord. But it is too 
interesting to be passed over, throwing a valuable sidelight | 
as it does on the genesis of the Washington Peace Note and 
the exigencies of the Republican Party. As we have frequently 
pointed out, the mighty German-American vote which 
pervades several Middle Western States and dominates 
more than one, is as indispensable to the success of the 
Administration as is the support of the Irish vote in the 
Eastern States a condition of Democratic victory. We 
shall always misread American Politics and misunderstand 
American Policy until we have grasped these two elementary 
and governing facts. Republican Ambassadors abroad as 
practical politicians are constrained to keep in touch with 
home affairs and to speak accordingly. It is this that 
makes the utterance of Mr. Shurmann (American Ambas- 
sador in Berlin) so instructive that we cannot afford to 
ignore it. The suggestion of Washington Correspondents 
of London newspapers that it was a gaffe is ludicrous. It 
was a bull’s-eye from the electioneering point of view. It 
appealed at once to the German and the Irish vote, and 
must have greatly pleased the campaign managers of the 
Republican Party. On receiving an Honorary Degree at 
Heidelberg University on May 5th, Mr. Shurmann declared: 


‘During the three years that he had been in Ger- 
many as Ambassador of the United States, he had been 
impressed to an ever-increasing degree with the simi- 
larity of the fundamental international ideals of the 
two Governments and the two nations, The identity 
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of their attitudes towards the big question of the 
renunciation of war came as a further confirmation 
of this international comradeship. Germany and the 
United States were marching forth in a great and noble 
adventure for the cause of human civilization.” 


Tue echoes of the eloquence of the American Ambassador 
in Berlin had scarcely died away, leaving Lord Birkenhead 

green with envy, as his own tributes to the 
Bete Fatherland had fallen short of Dr. Shurmann’s 
when, unluckily for English-speaking idealists, 
a glimpse of real Germany disclosed itself. It was a stroke of 
real bad luck for the propaganda, as well as for the apostles 
of Locarno, and those who imagined that Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations signified a complete change of 
heart and marked the gulf between chastened Republican 
Germany anxious to redeem its past, and the bad old Kaiser- 
ridden Empire to which “ Frightfulness’” was a religion and 
Poison Gas a ritual. By Article 171 of the Treaty of Versailles, 


“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases 
and all analogous liquids, materials, or devices being 
prohibited, their manufacture and importation are 
strictly forbidden in Germany. 

‘* The same applies to materials specially intended for 
the manufacture, storage, and use of the said products 
or devices. 

“The manufacture and the importation into Ger- 
many of armoured cars, tanks, and all similar construc- 
tions suitable for use in war are also prohibited.” 


In Imperial Germany’s eyes treaties were but “scraps of 
paper,” made to be torn up whenever it suited German 
convenience. Our post-war simpletons, however, insisted 
that the Germany of Stresemann was completely trustworthy, 
that her word was almost as good as her bond, that she was 
incapable of playing dirty tricks on her neighbours and 
harboured no evil designs against them. This amiable legend 
was blown sky-high at Hamburg the very day the German 
General Election was opening the floodgates of gush in the 
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British Press, which interpreted “‘ the swing to the Left” as 
conclusive evidence of the transformation of the Fatherland. 
The cover of a tank of Phosgen—a peculiarly horrible type 
of poison gas—blew off that Sunday afternoon (May 20th) on 
an island in the estuary of the Elbe, spreading death, disaster, 
and damnation throughout the southern suburbs of Hamburg. 
However grieved we may be at the heavy mortality of 
innocent Germans, let us at least be thankful that this catas- 
trophe occurred while this infernal stuff was still on the other 
side of the North Sea, and before it had been transported to 
England, which was doubtless its ultimate objective. 


GERMAN newspapers, according to the Berlin correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, are divided as to whether this Phosgen 

was being manufactured for export to Russia, 
fe a or had been imported from Russia in order to 

crobats si 

evade the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. We shall be interested to watch the acrobatic efforts 
of the Stresemann Press in this country to explain away an 
incident that is illuminating from several points of view. 
It shows in the first place that while Dr. Stresemann, the 
German Foreign Minister, is engaged in bamboozling Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Aristide Briand, and while 
Count Bernstorff turns up the whites of his eyes at Geneva, 


Dr. Stresemann’s colleague at the War Office of “‘disarmed”’ } 
Germany is laying in a goodly supply of the most deadly © 


poison gas, most expensive to make, and costly as well as 
dangerous to keep. It likewise demonstrates that the post- 
war British view of Germany as an innocuous peace-loving 


community whose main idea is to let bygones be bygones, 
and to whom the notion of “revenge” is anathema, is as/ 
ridiculous as was Lord Haldane’s pre-war view of what he! 


termed “ my spiritual home.” Incidentally it justifies the| 
attitude of France, who lives too near the Fatherland, 


knows the Germans too well, and has suffered too severely at 
their hands to be able to afford to cultivate the illusions and/ 


delusions that are once again “ the fashion” in London and 
the cachet of “‘ superior persons.” The disclosure of Phosgen 


at Hamburg helps to explain Germany’s eagerness to play | 
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up to Washington by “ Renouncing War.” Any Power 
possessing sufficient Phosgen can afford to renounce any- 
thing. At any moment she can obliterate her neighbours 
without the formality or expense of going to war. The 
“reaction”? of the League of Nations to ‘“‘ Hamburg” will 
be another instructive episode. Some one will move “ the 
previous question,” lest its discussion impair the unity of 
the Council. 


Mr. H. W. WILsoN could not have chosen a more opportune 
moment for the publication of his remarkable book on War 
War Guilt Guilt,* which is dedicated to M. Poincaré, 

and to which the French Prime Minister con- 
tributes a Foreword. As the readers of the National Review 
have had ample opportunity of appreciating, Mr. Wilson is 
one of the most competent of living students of his subjects, 
being so thorough in his methods that he is never caught 
tripping over a fact or a date. Having accumulated a 
vast storehouse of information, he proceeds to tell his story, 
which is all the more effective from its deadly moderation, 
and we notice that those who are most anxious to challenge 
his opinions and judgments are more than reluctant to do 
so. This volume on War Guilt is of the utmost value, 
because urgently needed by the older generation, which is 
rapidly forgetting everything it ever knew about the genesis 
of the Great War, as by the younger generation, which has 
been allowed to grow in blissful ignorance of the outstanding 
event of the last hundred years. Englishmen are much too 
fond of turning their back on anything disagreeable. They 
invariably assume that any nation they fought will do the 
same, not realizing the difference in the moral of those who 
won and those who lost a Great War. War guilt is no aca- 
demic topic we can safely leave to Historians. It is a prac- 
tical and burning question that the German Government is 
determined to keep alive, hoping by means of propaganda, in 
which Germans and pro-Germans excel, to transfer the guilt 
now sitting so heavily on German shoulders to the Allies, the 
bloodthirsty Tsar of Russia, the ruthless Poincaré, and the 


* The War Guilt. By H. W. Wilson, author of “ Battleships in Action.” 
Sampson Low. 2ls. 
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Machiavellian Edward Grey, who lured an innocent Kaiser 
and an unsuspecting Fatherland to their doom. Mr. Wilson 
provides the corrective to this balderdash, and we would 
suggest that schoolmasters could not do better than make 
this monumental work a “leaving present ”’ for senior boys, 
who will find its knowledge very useful before many years 
are over. 


WE never pretended to admire the Amateur Diplomacy 
that dominated the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 to the 

exclusion of every professional diplomat, 
os willl however eminent, experienced, and competent. 

It was the apotheosis of the Talking Men and 
the Writing Men who, believing themselves to possess 
“‘ first-class brains,’ considered themselves privileged to 
make those first-class blunders that are writ large across 
Europe, and will not improbably land the world in another 
great war before they are straightened out. For one thing, 
Germany was let off too cheaply, thanks to the efforts of 
her disinterested, and interested, friends behind the scenes 
who, having been unable to secure a stalemate in her 
favour on the field, were, at least, resolved that she should 
escape the legitimate penalties immemorially incurred by those 
who fail in the wanton aggression against their neighbours. 
Not one single mark of War Costs was even asked from the 
Fatherland—‘‘ the spritual home” of too many Inter- 
national Financiers—by the victorious Allies, although certain 
Allied Governments owed their existence to the mandate 
they had sought ‘“‘to make Germany pay.” When it came 
to the point, however, they preferred to make Britain pay. 
It seemed easier. From that day to this our country has 
borne the heaviest war burden, partly owing to the pro- 
paganda of pro-Germans, and partly because the British 
Government had neither the intelligence nor the nerve to 
withstand the pressure of Washington, which, as usual, was 
suffering from ‘“‘the green-eyed monster,” and with a keen 
eye to the main chance was anxious to cripple its chief 
commercial competitor by an elephantine burden of debt 
and taxation. That is the key to the post-war policy of 
“‘ sparing ’’ Germany and penalizing England. 
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As a set-off to the preservation of the German Empire— 
temporarily camouflaged as a Republic—and leaving it in 
A Set-off a position to resume “ the frightful adventure” 

of 1914 at its chosen moment (instead of 
de-Prussianizing Germany which Mr. Asquith recognized in 
the early days of the war to be a European necessity), her 
infinitely less dangerous Ally, Austria-Hungary, the Dual 
Monarchy, received drastic surgical treatment, and was 
effectually resolved into its component parts. She had 
many sworn foes and no audible friends at the Peace 
negotiations. International finance had little use for her. 
English-speaking Highbrows knew her not. She was in 
the black books of Progressives everywhere, and was 
negligible in the eyes of Welsh Wizards, whose grasp of 
European problems is not their strongest point. Austria- 
Hungary was, therefore, left to the mercy of the “ nation- 
alities,’” who had long groaned under the yoke of the 
Hapsburgs, and now proceeded in a spirit of “ self-deter- 
mination ’’ to constitute themselves into formidable States 
on her ruins. Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and 
Rumania, all owe either their national existence or great 
accretions of territory to the Treaty of Trianon, while 
Italy likewise secured Italia Irridenta. That some, if not 
gross, injustice was inflicted on various populations of 
different races and creeds that dovetailed into one another 
and were geographically inseparable, by the transfers of 
territory decreed in Paris, goes without saying. But it has 
always seemed to us a somewhat delicate matter to demand 
the revision of a Treaty for which our Government was 
responsible, and of which, indeed, it was one of the 
architects, only nine years ago, in order that territory 
allotted to our Allies, the Rumanians, and regarded by them 
as indispensable to their security, should be returned to 
Hungary. If one Treaty is to be re-cast at our instance 
because unjust to Hungary, it would be followed by an 
irresistible demand for the re-casting of other Treaties in 
favour of Germany and her Allies, until the entire post-war 
settlement was on the scrap-heap and chaos had come again. 
It would always be open to us to surrender any “spoils of 
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victory’ we received, and with Defeatism rampant in 
Downing Street we should never be surprised at any 
development in that direction. But it seems a somewhat 
strong order to ask another nation, that fought on our side 
and suffered cruelly for doing so, to make a “‘ graceful con- 
cession ’’ of what she now regards as an integral part of 
her country. 


HuNGARIAN treatment of subject nationalities in the hey-day 
of Magyar arrogance and prosperity was notoriously harsh 

and tyrannical. It was largely responsible 
Saver for the odium with which the Dual Monarchy 
and others ' ; : 

was viewed by many of her inhabitants, 
and was a decisive factor in the dismemberment of that 
Empire. That is no justification or excuse for any of those 
nationalities in their turn trampling on Hungarians incor- 
porated in their State under the Treaty of Trianon as 
Rumania is accused of doing. In judging the attitude of 
such communities to each other, we must, however, in 
fairness remember that they are utterly unlike ourselves. 
They have long memories and a capacity of nursing old 
grievances and preserving hoary hatreds of which we have 
no conception. Magyars systematically bullied any Slavs 
or Latins within reach, and though the Rumanians, as 
present ‘“‘top dogs,’ should be able to let bygones be 
bygones, and seek to reconcile every section of Transyl- 
vanians to their new lot, magnanimity is unknown in that 
part of the world where the disposition is ingrained “ to 
get a bit of their own back.” Great Britain detests all 
sorts and conditions of Bullies, and Lord Rothermere has 
been so moved by all he has heard and read and seen of 
Rumanian injustice to her new Hungarian subjects, that he 
has constituted himself the champion of the Hungarian 
cause, which he has espoused in his immense Press with 
force and fervour. This entirely unexpected and powerful 
reinforcement to their side has evoked boundless enthusiasm 
among all classes of the Hungarian nation, as is only 
natural, for they regard Lord Rothermere as a man who 
can deliver the goods, and thanks to his unaided exertions 
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they confidently count on the revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon and the recovery of their ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine ”— 
said to embrace 34 million Hungarians under Rumanian 
rule. The present popularity of Lord Rothermere among 
the Magyars probably eclipses that of any foreigner in any 
country at any time, and as it is rare for one of our com- 
patriots to be worshipped abroad the episode is sufficiently 
interesting and even sensational to merit publicity. But 
we observe that outside the columns of the Rothermere 
Press this manifestation is sedulously ignored, which may 
encourage the general public to regard the Fourth Estate 
as somewhat small-minded. 


THIs pro-Hungarian campaign in our most popular Press had 
& picturesque and notable sequel in Mr. Esmond Harms- 
worth’s triumphal tour through Hungary in the 
middle of May, to which many newspapers 
gave a miss, presumably because it was, as 
the Daily Mail points out, ‘‘a great compliment to the Daily 
Mail and its readers, as well as to the Harmsworth family.” 
Were Lord Northcliffe alive, he would keenly appreciate 
this wonderful, because spontaneous, demonstration in 
honour of his nephew as a tribute of Hungarian gratitude 
for the father’s advocacy of their cause. No Englishman 
has ever received such ovations from any foreign nation 
as were accorded to this young Conservative Member of 
Parliament from the moment he reached Hungarian soil. 
They are only comparable to the progress of the Prince of 
Wales or the Duke and Duchess of York in a British 
Dominion, where the entire population turns out to do them 
honour. No one else has ever experienced anything of the 
kind, and whatever their opinions concerning the Treaty of 
Trianon, Englishmen keenly appreciate this unique com- 
pliment to an Englishman, as well as the many manifesta- 
tions of Hungarian friendliness towards England that 
rendered Mr. Harmsworth’s tour no inconsiderable political 
achievement, besides being a brilliant personal triumph. It 
is equally gratifying to us, who have followed his progress, 
to be represented by an attractive personality that would 
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make him persona grata anywhere. The object of Mr. 
Harmsworth’s visit was to receive, on behalf of his father, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Szegedin Uni- 
versity, and to study the conditions created for Hungary 
and Hungarians in the lost Provinces. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the fervour with which he was greeted every- 
where or to enumerate all the honours, compliments, and 
privileges he received. The Hungarian People of every 
degree combined with their Government to demonstrate 
their appreciation of Lord Rothermere’s championship and 
to make his son’s tour a really memorable event. We confess 
that our own sympathy with the Hungarian cause is tem- 
pered by our recollection of their treatment of Rumania 
when Hungary was in a position to dictate the Treaty of 
Bukarest, ten years ago, as well as by the conviction that 
as “‘ top dog’? Budapest would repeat the performance. 


To us on this side of the Atlantic the Presidential Election 
in the United States possesses some of the attractions of 

the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, the 
sale Derby, and the Grand National. That is to 

say, it is a sporting event without political 
import to ourselves, however interesting and spectacular. 
The Americans, on the other hand, habitually work them- 
selves up into a fever of excitement as the campaign 
develops, which in their enthusiasm they imagine must be 
shared by the rest of the world, convinced as they are that 
the fate of civilization depends on the triumph of Republican 
over Democrat, or vice versa. Each side usually endeavours 
to represent other nations, conspicuously Great Britain, as 
desiring the success of their opponent, as nothing is more 
calculated to ensure political disaster across the Atlantic 
than the popular belief that any candidate is favourably 
viewed by John Bull—the bogeyman of practical politicians. 
To be suspected as “ pro-British” is virtual suicide. It 
was this epithet that destroyed President Wilson in 1920, 
though anything less “ pro-British” than that unfortunate 
politician it were hard to conceive. It cannot be repeated 
too often that it does not matter any fraction of a brass 
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farthing to Great Britain or to the British Empire, whether 
Republicans or Democrats reign in Washington. For one 
thing, Britons are totally unable to distinguish between the 
respective policies and programmes of American Parties. 
Nor can they make out what issues are supposed to divide 
them. We should not even care to bet on either, because, 
though the Republicans are alleged to be favourites, there 
has of late been something like a panic in Administration 
circles, and actually on the eve of the nominating Con- 
vention at Kansas City there is still much doubt as to who 
will be the Republican Standard-bearer—whether the profes- 
sional politicians will run the risk of selecting Mr. Herbert 
Hoover or whether, once more, President Coolidge will be 
requisitioned as the only hope of “saving the country” 
from the redoubtable Governor ‘‘ Alf’? Smith of New York, 
on whom the Democrats are clearly concentrating, though 
he is “‘a wet Papist” with all that that implies. In any 
event, it is not our Funeral. 


AFTER displaying the patience of Job over a protracted 
period, Japan came to the conclusion, in the middle of May, 

that unless some outside Power intervened 
fon Chinese chaos would simply go from bad to 

worse. It was equally obvious that no other 
Government was prepared to assume such responsibility 
(however disposed one distant onlooker might be to play the 
congenial rdle of Dog in the Manger) as none had as much 
at stake as Japan, whose whole future is necessarily governed 
by the conditions prevailing in her part of the world. Had 
any other nation suffered as Japanese interests have suffered 
from the civil war and wholesale brigandage to which 
China is a prey, even the most Pacifist Statesmanship 
would have been constrained to take action. Japan’s 
prolonged hesitation was no doubt in part due to that most 
unfortunate post-war imbecility, the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, one of our many debts to the 
Lloyd George-Churchill-Birkenhead Coalition which some 
“Careerists ’’ aspire to revive. This blunder destroyed the 
one stabilizing factor in the Far East, and by making Japan’s 
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position uncertain, introduced a note of uncertainty into 
her policy that has reacted disastrously on other civilized 
nations, conspicuously ourselves, as the nation who, next to 
her, has most to lose. Owing to the break-up of that 
alliance “to please American Jingoes,” neither of us has 
been in a position to exercise any influence on Chinese 
events, and each in turn is hit by Chinese anarchy. Great 
Britain was compelled to send a Defence Force to Shanghai 
to prevent massacre. Now Japan has been forced to send 
an army to Shantung for a similar purpose. She has 
simultaneously addressed a stiff note to the phantom 
Government of Peking stating explicitly that she can no 
longer remain a passive spectator of Chinese convulsions, 
and that at any rate as regard Manchuria she intends to be 
responsible for “‘ peace and order.” We are probably on 
the eve of big developments, though China has a marvellous 
faculty of remaining as she was. 


Tue General Election in France and Germany generally 
responded to expectations. To the satisfaction of all good 

Europeans, equally with good Frenchmen, 
General _ M. Poincaré was confirmed in power by an 
— ™ increased majority, though the precise colour 

of that majority is somewhat uncertain owing 
to the growth of groups and sub-groups, and the slight 
shade between the various factions. Although there has 
been an effort amongst “‘ anti-Poincarists”’ abroad, who are 
in effect anti-French, to represent the great French Premier 
as reactionary, he is distinctly “‘a man of the Left,” and 
would probably prefer to be supported by that wing than 
have to rely on the Right. It is suggested that in the new 
Chamber we may see his Ministry moving to the Left, and 
there are even hints of reconstruction in the same sense. 
But in view of the loyal, steadfast, and indispensable support 
he has throughout received from the Party of which M. Louis 
Marin is the acknowledged leader, and whose presence in 
the Poincaré Cabinet is a guarantee of its stability, we shall 
be surprised if there is any breach between the Premier 
and his Conservative allies. To foreign nations the signifi- 
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cance of the French verdict lies in the fact that M. Poincaré 
receives a striking vote of confidence, and an emphatic 
popular mandate to complete his titanic work of Financial 
Restoration. We can only hope that he may succeed in 
continuing to keep France independent of the octopus of 
New York, whose stranglehold on those countries whose 
policy it has been allowed openly or secretly to dictate 
has been disastrous for the industrial competitors of the 
United States. Should M. Poincaré succeed in preserving 
the financial integrity of France, he will not only serve her 
wisely and well, but he will encourage neighbouring nations 
to cast off the transatlantic yoke and cultivate an 
independent bank rate. 


THE German General Election differed from the French 
General Election in that just now there happens to be no 
outstanding political figure in the Father- 
land, and no public man who makes any 
wide popular appeal—with Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
interned in ‘‘ the White House,” and apparently playing a 
strictly constitutional réle. The most conspicuous German 
statesman, and the one whose name reverberates abroad, is 
the Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann; but we fancy he 
looms much larger outside than inside his country, and 
we question whether the enthusiasm, not to say effusiveness, 
of leading British journals and Politicians on his account 
has exalted him in the eyes of his compatriots. Sentimenta- 
lists usually mean well, but they lack imagination, and they 
never realize that ‘“‘ the goodwill” animating them towards 
some foreign nation is not necessarily reciprocated, and 
that their praise of a foreign statesman or solicitude for 
his health is calculated to defeat its own object. However 
much Downing Street, Fleet Street, or Lombard Street 
may adore the Germans, the Germans do not adore these 
places or their denizens. The polling in Germany indicates 
that the Stresemann cult has been overdone in London, as 
the Stresemann Party successes are far from brilliant. It 
may not matter, we doubt whether it does, but then we have 
never shared the Downing Street view of the present German 
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Foreign Minister, whom we believe to get 6 to 4 the better 
of his ‘“‘ Locarno ”’ friends in the glorious game of international 
poker. Although vast numbers participate in the German 
General Elections with universal adult suffrage, there are 
only 35 constituencies, one seat per 60,000 voters, the number 
of Deputies in the Reichstag automatically increasing as 
the electorate increases. The last house contained 493 
members, of whom 131 were Socialists and 45 Communists, 
and 32 ‘‘ Democrats,’’ who wobbled from side to side; the 
Government bloc of approximately 230 votes was composed 
of the Centre or Catholic Party, the German People’s Party 
(led by Dr. Stresemann), and the Nationalists. Besides these 
groups the Bavarian People’s Party, the Fascists, and the 
Economic Party were usually in the Government Lobby. 
The earliest results to hand on May 20th suggested a sub- 
stantial increase of Socialists and Communists, and a 
corresponding decline of the Ministerial Party, notably the 
Nationalists, the new Reichstag being approximately com- 
posed of 152 Socialists, 54 Communists, 25 Democrats, and 
all the Government Parties so weakened as to make its 
position precarious. ‘‘Stresemannitis’? has clearly been 
overdone in London. 
Most Budgets are described as “epoch making,” and are 
usually “‘opened”’ in “historic”? speeches. Mr. Winston 
2 Churchill was not likely to be out of the 
Making 7 fashion on such an occasion, and being an 
admirable stage manager with a penetrating 
eye for scenic effect knew how to extract the utmost from 
his materials. For many weeks prior to the great deliverance 
public curiosity was whetted by his countless friends in his 
alternative profession, the Press, and on the day itself the 
entire apparatus of Fleet Street was concentrated on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s movements. Thus an atmo- 
sphere was created that would, whatever its contents, have 
made the Budget of 1928 memorable, and to suggest that 
it was inspired by genius and exhibited constructive capacity 
of the highest order was only natural. Our depressed in- 
dustrial districts were given to understand that it would be 
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pad form on their part not to blossom like the rose under 
such ministrations. In our age of exaggeration everything is 
so exaggerated that it becomes extremely difficult to culti- 
vate the happy mean. This year’s Budget, like most other 
Budgets, resembled “‘the curate’s egg,” i.e. “it is good in 
parts.” We sincerely hope that it may produce the 
promised alleviation to British industry through rating 
reform, and it is something that leading Industrialists have 
expressed optimistic views as to its effect, which we trust 
may not, as so often before, be disappointed by the event. 
The outstanding features of the Finance of Mr. Winston 
Churchill—who is too superficial for all his brilliancy to 
get to the bottom of any big political problem—some of 
which are clearly inimical to industrial interests, are: (1) It 
perpetuates our present monetary policy and threatens 
further deflation through the Currency Bill; (2) it saddles 
the country indefinitely with the millstone of an Income 
Tax of 4s. in the £ and Super Tax in proportion which eats 
up reserves; (3) it vetoes any general extension of Safe- 
guarding for which ‘“ Rating Relief” is offered as an 
alternative; (4) it is a bold bid for the Conservative 
Leadership should the Prime Minister seek a position of 
“greater freedom and less responsibility.’’ We can under- 
stand the enthusiasm aroused by the Budget among those 
to whom these objects appeal, but we anticipate that when 
the present fervour subsides and “clear thinking” returns, 
not a few Conservatives will be scratching their heads 
and wondering why they were carried away. 


THERE is to be no retrenchment in high places, no scrapping 
of superfluous Spending Departments, no rationing of the 

remainder, though there has been a certain 
a enchment 2™ount of cheese-paring among the small 

fry, of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made considerable parade. What concerns the general 
body of taxpayers, however, is the fact that something 
over £800,000,000 is regarded as a normal figure at which 
national expenditure should remain indefinitely. This means 
that no substantial remission of taxation is on the horizon, 
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either in the lifetime of this or any future Government. 
Lip-service to Economy is the only service likely to be 
rendered, because Politicians of all hues honestly believe 
that they spend the taxpayer’s money far more wisely than 
he would, supposing it were left in the old discarded and dis- 
credited Gladstonian phrase to “fructify”’ in that poor fool’s 
pocket. Ministers and Oppositions acutely differ as to the 
objects of National expenditure, but they are at one asto the 
need of maintaining it at a maximum, and as “ Responsible 
Statesmen” they regard £150,000,000 beyond our total 
National Debt of 1914 as a suitable sum to be spent annually 
by the various spending departments. The Debt charge 
for all the services of the Debt—including a Sinking Fund 
of £65,000,000—is to be fixed at £355,000,000, which the 
House of Commons was invited by the orator to believe 
would extinguish the entire Debt, internal and external, in 
50 years! There are no limits to the credulity of Parliamen- 
tarians on ‘“‘a great occasion.” The grip of a private cor- 
poration, viz. the Bank of England (which is never so much 
as called upon to give any account of its stewardship) on 
Industry, is to be tightened by the transfer of currency notes 
to that institution. A new tax of 4d. a gallon on imported 
oil had a ludicrous sequel when Downing Street discovered 
that paraffin is a popular article of consumption, and that 
rural England and Scotland were in revolt—so the paraffin 
tax was dropped like a hot potatoin deference to the Minis- 
terial Back Benchers, one of the rare occasions when their 
opinions were heeded by the present Government. Some 
relief was granted in the taxation of heavy motor vehicles. 
There was a reduction of }d. per lb. on imported raw sugar, 
anda wise and welcome, if slight, concession on income tax, 
increasing the relief in respect of children, £60 being now 
exempt for the first child, and £50 for each subsequent 
child. In view of the heavy burdens on families under 
post-war conditions, this system should be considerably 
extended. The Budget raised the excise duty on British 
wine (the Treasury maxim being, ‘‘ Whenever you see a 
British head, hit it!”’), and imposed a duty of 6d. on im- 
ported mechanical lighters. Its only extension of Safeguard- 
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ing is an import duty of 334 per cent. on imported buttons, 
with a preferential rebate of one-third for Empire goods. 
Thus is Mr. Winston Churchill allowed by the numerically 
strong but politically feeble Birmingham contingent in the 
Cabinet to display his cynical contempt for the Chamberlain 
policy of Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, of which 
he was an original, and has remained a consistent, enemy. 


Aut the gross and grotesque taxes of our present fiscal 
system, which dates from the darkest Victorian ages, remain. 

, Tobacco, whisky, beer, tea, death, and in- 
- Istones come continue to bear preposterous charges 
in order that Sinking Funds may flourish in 
all their glory, and so that the foreigner may be allowed the 
free run of the British home market, without paying so much 
as a toll. The time will come when our policy, scornfully 
rejected by the collective wisdom of the civilized world, 
will be regarded as worthy of Bedlam, and posterity will 
marvel how a presumably sane people like the British stood 
it so long and tolerated Statesmen whose only conception 
of finance was to screw the last possible farthing out of the 
home taxpayer—the Toad under the Harrow. What this 
shibboleth has cost us is only too painfully obvious in the 
industrial districts of England, Scotland, and Wales, where 
conditions have become so deplorable that even “Free 
Traders” like Mr. Winston Churchill are obliged to ransack 
the highways and byways for means of protecting British 
Industry against the ravages of foreign Competition that 
need not be called Protection. But their devices consist 
of putting money into one pocket by taking it out of the 
other. Instead of broadening the whole basis of taxation 
by embracing the prosperous American importer and the 
German and Swedish “dumper,” the Government—under 
the dominion of imaginary pledges they had no authority 
to give—propose to assist some Ratepayers at the expense of 
the general body of taxpayers. The Exchequeris pledged to 
find £29,000,000 by October 1929, in relief of the impossible 
rates now breaking the back of Industry and Agriculture. 
The necessity is great and the proposal is just, but the scheme 
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would be sounder and more popular were it associated with 
the taxation of the Foreigner. As it is, what Industrialists 
and Agriculturists save as Ratepayers, they may conceivably 
lose as taxpayers. Producers most need markets for their 
goods at paying prices. This truism is too trite to be appre- 
ciated in Whitehall or Westminster, which of late years have 
forgotten the existence of the British Empire. Elsewhere in 
this number Mr. Arthur Kitson anticipates the Budget 
Speech of a distant future when the present financial and 
fiscal hallucination is seen for what it is. 


ALTHOUGH the Budget is the more conspicuous event, its 
annex, ‘‘the Currency and Bank Notes Bill,” may ultimately 
prove to be the more important as an economic 
factor. The docility with which the Conser- 
vative Party swallowed a Measure which is the handiwork 
of a handful of Bureaucrats and Bankers, who have been 
allowed to dictate our financial policy since the war with the 
results that stare us in the face in many places, was not 
impressive. The tameness of rank-and-file Ministerialists 
on this issue was not, however, surprising after their pitiable 
performance on the Flappers’ Reform Bill. That was a simple 
question any child could understand, as was the principle 
at stake, viz. whether a Conservative Government is 
entitled to thrust a Revolution on their followers that was 
not so much as discussed at the General Election except by 
Socialists who were rejected by the electors. If it converts 
the present Conservative majority into a minority next year, 
and returns the Socialists to Downing Street, Conservative 
Members of Parliament will have no one to thank but them- 
selves, and the popular verdict on their débdcle will be ‘‘ Serve 
them right.’’ Currency is an infinitely more difficult problem 
than the swamping of the electorate. It is a subject the 
average Englishman shuns like the plague, and standing in 
awe—as he usually does—of his banker, to whom he is 
probably indebted, he prefers to shout with what he conceives 
to be the largest, or at least the most orthodoxcrowd. Never- 
theless, we regret that in the debate in the House of Commons 
on this momentous question it should have been left to a 
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Socialist member, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, to express opinions 
that should have leapt to the lips of many Conservatives: 


“It is quite a common thing for Members in this 
House and outside to talk of the two factors which are 
responsible for industry—the employers and the 
employed. Sometimes my Hon. Friends behind me 
class the financial interest with the employers and put 
them on one side and the employed on the other. 
That division is entirely inadequate. There are really 
three factors which control industry at the present time— 
the employers on the one hand, the employés in the 
second place, and the financial interests in the third. 
Sometimes the financiers and the employers are on one 
side in a particular quarrel, and the employés are on 
the other; sometimes the financiers side with the men; 
and then there are the third cases, where the financiers 
take one view and the interests of the employers and 
the employés are on the other side. It is not a question 
merely of consulting their own interests. It is a question 
of the bias which any particular body of men necessarily 
have of putting first the things which they see biggest, 
and putting farther away the things which are least in 
their immediate ken, and giving to those things less 
importance. In my view the Bank of England have 
never fully appreciated the grave injury to industries, 
and to both employers and employés, which was brought 
about by the deflation policy which they have constantly 
pursued for many years. It is very easy for the Bank to 
cause deflation, and very easy for those who are doing 
it to see the considerable advantages, not merely to 
themselves, but in the realm of finance, which deflation 
brings; and it is quite easy, when grave results upon 
industry follow, for the financiers to attribute these 
results to entirely different causes. .. . 

‘*‘ The British lion roars very loud when he is attacked 
by a foreign foe, but the British lion, in the shape of 
British industry, allows its tail to be twisted by the 
Bank of England almost with impunity.” 
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WE have grown accustomed to hearing eminent Bankers 
expatiate on the prospects and shortcomings of British 
‘ Industry, and we note the increasing grip of 
. Word in = the Banks on Industry and Industrialists as 
eason ; . 
the result of post-war monetary policy which 
has placed the producer of wealth at the mercy of its mani- 
pulator. We are, however, less accustomed to hear what 
Industry thinks of Finance, very few manufacturers being 
in a position in these hard times to express themselves 
freely on this delicate subject. As a consequence a false 
perspective prevails concerning various economic factors. 
It was therefore a refreshment to read the statement of 
Sir Allan Smith, Chairman of the Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation, in reply to the demand 
of the representatives of thirty-five Trade Unions for an 
advance in wages of 8s. a week, which the employers felt 
obliged to refuse. We regret that refusal as much as they 
do. Few will be heard to suggest that skilled men in 
unsheltered trades are overpaid. On the contrary, they 
are underpaid as compared with their fellow-employees in 
the sheltered trades. It is deplorable, but it is not the 
fault of the employers, many of whom have literally hung 
on by their eyelids for the last seven or eight years without 
making any profit. Mr. Brownlie, as President of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Trade and spokesman for the 
proposed increase, had quoted the optimistic statements 
of Bank Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen on the outlook of 
Trade and Industry. This provoked Sir Allan Smith to 
reply: 

‘Now I think that, as a cardinal principle, if you 
want to know anything about industry, never go to a 
bank manager. A bank manager may be able to make 
his dividends, not on the prosperity of industry, but 
on its adversity, and a bank manager’s opinions are 
always centred on the prosperity of the bank and 
himself. He is, by reason of his position, perhaps the 
least capable of giving a fair, reasonable, and correct 
interpretation of the trend of industry and commerce 

in this or any other country.” 
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That is the word in season that long needed saying. Bank 
Managers are mostly able men in their own business, but 
theirs is a comparatively easy job as compared with the 
problem of the competitive Industrialist. Banks can borrow 
unlimited money at 3 or 3} per cent., and can lend the same 
up to 64 per cent. Anyone could prosper on such terms. 
As a rule, Bankers know little of British Industry. Some 
of them care less. They would as soon finance our foreign 
competitors as the home producer when it is “‘ good busi- 
ness for the Bank.” They have, however unwittingly, 
aggravated the burden of British Industry which eminent 
Bankers nowadays admonish from the standpoint of superior 
efficiency. 


As an illustration of the difficulties under which our 
unsheltered industries labour, Sir Allan Smith referred to 
Unsheltered nine big electrical contracts on which there 
had been a loss. Their total value, according 
to the British quoted price, was £481,000. The Swiss price 
was £336,000. The British figure for material and labour 
alone was £341,000, so that, without allowing for anything 
else, that was £5,000 larger than the complete Swiss price 
for delivery in this country. Twenty-nine per cent. had 
to be added to the British figure for wages and materials 
in order to reach the total production cost. That trans- 
action was typical of the competition they were up against, 
and helped to explain the gloom prevailing in many 
industrial districts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
suggested that Industry would be relieved as regards local 
Rates, but, as Sir Allan Smith observed: 


‘When the assessment comes under the Bill which 
the Ministry of Health is going to present the pro- 
bability and the grave danger is that these assessments 
will be increased for the purpose of Imperial taxation, 
and not for the purpose so much of excluding it from 
local rating burdens. 

“Now, we are going to get this bill at the end of 
August, say, and then an army of valuers is going to 
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come down on every establishment in order to revalue 
the establishment as to loose tools, movable plant, 
fixed plant, machinery, and buildings, in order to find 
out the extent to which they should be exempted for 
the purpose of local rating. When that valuation is 
to be concluded I do not know, but if a valuation is to 
be properly conducted, then I think the Chancellor is 
a little optimistic if he thinks he is going to have the 
whole thing concluded in sixteen or eighteen months 
from now. . I do not think any pessimism that we have 
evinced would be unjustified when we consider the 
method in which the Government is now prepared to 
deal with a problem which should have been tackled 
years ago.” 


It had been argued by the advocates of increased wages 
for Engineers, etc., that the new capital issues were evidence 
of the prosperity of Industry, but Sir Allan explained that 
this movement had unfortunately not extended to the trade 
in which they were interested, concerning which he pro- 
duced these cheerless details: 


**T think it would be better to confine our informa- 
tion to engineering, iron, coal, and steel. Now take 
1922. New capital, £14,000,000; in 1923, £9,000,000; 
in 1924, £7,000,000; in 1925, £4,000,000; in 1926, 
under £5,000,000; and in 1927, £2,700,000. It is 
within your knowledge that about £22,000,000 of capital 
has been actually lost within the last year or so. It 
has had to be written off. For the last four years 
less than £19,000,000 was subscribed for engineering, 
iron, coal, and steel. So more has been taken out of 
the industry by writing off than has been drawn in 
by investment. 

“Further,” added Sir Allan, “every year we find 
a heavy fall of firms going into liquidation and recon- 
structing and so on and so forth, and the last figure 
we have is £1,000,000 sterling in wages just wiped 
out—finished—and will never be opened again.” 
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THE unspeakable folly of the Government in thrusting 
another Franchise Bill on the Conservative Party and 
g r forcing it through Parliament produced a 
ay ” debate in the House of Lords that was most 
damaging to His Majesty’s Ministers. This 
measure was introduced by the Lord Chancellor (May 21st) 
in so weak a speech as to confirm the belief that his heart 
was not in the business, and that, like most of his colleagues, 
Sir Douglas Hogg (now disguised as Lord Hailsham) was 
completely taken by surprise when one Friday afternoon 
the Home Secretary elected to indicate the enfranchisement 
of another 5,000,000 women. The subject had never been 
considered in Cabinet, and we may be sure, had it been, the 
Attorney-General would have been among the first to 
protest against such folly. It is no credit to the Cabinet to 
have been thus bounced by the frivolous “ Jix.”’ Instead of 
meekly following his lead, his colleagues should have 
repudiated him on the ground that another inflation of the 
Electorate was not in the Conservative Programme, and 
the Government had no mandate. . Under the circumstances 
it was unworthy of the Lord Chancellor to sneer at the 
minute minority of Conservatives who voted against this 
monstrous measure in the House of Commons as not “ten 
just men,” but “‘just ten men.” That they should have 
been so few is merely evidence of the dry-rot pervading a 
Defeatist Party. The debate in the Lords was a succession 
of able speeches that simply annihilated the feeble case 
presented by Ministers. We can only regret that it occurred 
too late in the month to do it justice. We reproduce the 
Duke of Northumberland’s powerful protest in our Corre- 
spondence Section, and have only space here to quote the 
admirable reasoning of Lord Ampthill in favour of the 
postponement of the Bill by the House of Lords: 


“‘ There are circumstances in which it is the duty of 
any self-respecting and efficient Second Chamber to 
impose delay on legislation, and thus to afford to the 
Electorate an opportunity of considering the action of 
their representatives. In my humble opinion there 
never has been a clearer case for such action on the part 
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of the Second Chamber than we have in this Bill, and 
more particularly because all three Parties in the elected 
Chamber have agreed together to pass it. The House 
of Commons does not always represent the opinion of 
the nation. That is evident on every occasion when, 
as the result of a General Election, the Party in power 
is turned out of office and replaced by its opponents. 
The period immediately preceding such a General 
Election is obviously a period in which the House of 
Commons has ceased to be a faithful mirror of the will 
of the people. As individuals we have each and all of 
us some opportunity of gauging public opinion. So far 
as my own limited experience goes—and I move among 
all sorts and conditions of men and women—I can only 
say that I have not come across any person of either 
sex who really wishes for this extension of the franchise, 
or thinks that the time is opportune for any further 
alteration in our electoral laws.”’ 


WitH such devout, devoted, and learned Churchmen as 
Lord Hugh Cecil and his brother, the Bishop of Exeter, at 
loggerheads over the Second Edition of the 
Deposited Prayer Book, the ordinary layman 
and laywoman will feel justified in forming 
their own conclusions. According to Lord Hugh, the 
majority of the changes are of a non-contentious character, 
but “‘ acute controversy has arisen on two points on which 
the whole issue entirely depends, namely, the Prayer of 
Consecration and the Reservation of the Sacrament.” He 
saw little objection to the former, as it involved no doctrinal 
change. Reservation he regarded as a mere matter of 
“spiritual expediency.” In the course of the address at 
Greenwich, in which he thus declared himself, Lord Cecil 
explained: 


Brothers at 
Variance 


“No difference in principle was involved. The 
use of the Reserved Sacrament for purposes of adora- 
tion was absolutely prohibited in the new Rubric. 

“Tf the Measure were rejected again, the changes 
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which so many objected to would be done without 
lawful authority.” 


On the other hand, Lord Hugh Cecil’s brother (Lord 
William Cecil) affirms, with all the authority of a Bishop 
in the Exeter Diocesan Gazette : 


“A Book which is so unclear that even its pro- 
moters do not know its meaning is not a Book likely 
to restore order in the Church. I myself have had the 
greatest difficulty in interpreting the Rubric either 
in its new or old form, and I am but too painfully 
aware that the moment I try to put in force that 
Rubric I must plunge the Diocese into many unedifying 
controversies.” 


His lordship looks forward “‘ with dread ”’ to the passing of the 
Measure. His apprehensions are indubitably shared by the 
laity at large, the great majority of whom are unable to 
make out what advantages would accrue to the Church 
in the improbable event of Parliament reconsidering its 
decision and reversing its former rejection of the first edition 
of the Deposited Prayer Book. The Second Edition clearly 
possesses fewer friends than the first. That the House of 
Commons would stultify itself by accepting it is the general 
opinion. 


Sir Witt1AM Joynson-Hicks’s insistence on his unwanted 
“Reform Bill” has undeniably impaired his political 

prospects, because this gratuitous folly is 
—. most resented in Conservative circles that 
v. Bishop formerly looked to him to stiffen a Cabinet 

of which robustness is not the key-note. 
On the other hand, his consistent and uncompromising 
Opposition to the Deposited Prayer Book is widely and 
warmly approved. At a moment when there is a vast 
amount of “lobbying” by Dignitaries of the Church on 
behalf of their handiwork, the attitude of the Home Secre- 
tary as a champion of the Reformation against the Counter- 
Reformation is of the utmost service to Church and country. 
In a frank letter to the Bishop of London, who is regarded 
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as the leader of the Counter-Reformation in the Episcopacy, 
and who is unquestionably an extreme Anglo-Catholic, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks expressed the view of an immense 
body of laity. He was replying to “a circular letter” 
from the Bishop to the Cabinet, urging opponents of the 
Deposited Prayer Book to reconsider their opposition. Sir 
William reminds “‘ My dear Lord Bishop” that there had 
been 
“no occasion which he could remember when the 
House of -Commons has been left so entirely free to 
vote, and when, to my certain knowledge, the members 
gave their votes purely on conscientious grounds. 

“You ask me ‘to think of the quiet Church people 
among my constituents who will be grievously dis- 
appointed if the Book is again rejected.’ Forgive me 
if I say that the great mass of quiet Church people 
are my constant thought; but I am convinced that, 
throughout the country, the passage of the Book will 
be far more grievously regarded than its rejection. 
You perhaps do not understand the deep vitality of the 
Protestant feeling amongst the laity.” 


To the Bishop’s reminder of “the large majority by 
which the Book has again passed the Church Assembly ” 
the Home Secretary replied that this majority was 141 less 
than on the previous occasion, and that two more Bishops 
“have seceded from your Lordship’s party,’ and were 
now in opposition. In a damaging passage Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks dealt with the Bishop of London’s allegation 
that “‘nearly all the objections urged in debate against 
the Measure have now been met,’ which he contrasted 
with a previous statement of the same Bishop: “‘ There is 
no alteration whatever in principle between the Book as 
amended and the Deposited Book. The changes made 
are in the nature of explanations of what was meant by 
the First Book, rather than any changes in doctrine or 
practice.” Moreover, his colleague, the Archbishop of 
York, in his own Diocesan Gazette for last month, wrote: 
“None of the few amendments in the present Measure 
make any real change in the contents of the Book.” 
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Such discrepancies are certainly not calculated to impress 
the laity, or to convince them that they are being fairly 
dealt with by the ecclesiastical powers that, be. 


By Conservatives the burial of Sir Douglas Hogg, the late 
Attorney-General, in the House of Lords as Lord Hailsham 
A Puzzle is regarded as a misfortune, not owing to 

any misgivings concerning his claims or 
qualifications for the Lord Chancellorship, but because he 
is a real force in our Party on the right side, and a valu- 
able antidote to the Mugwumpery by which Conservative 
Councils are over-weighted. The Lord Chancellorship is 
admittedly a post of immense dignity and considerable 
importance which lawyers prize as the blue riband of their 
profession. But from the national standpoint it is lesser 
than the Premiership, and as a commoner Sir Douglas Hogg 
was well in the running for the latter. However, Eton is 
delighted, which is something, as it is 150 years since an 
old Etonian occupied the Woolsack, and the event is cele- 
brated by the granting of a whole holiday. This affords 
the Eton College Chronicle the opportunity of reviewing the 
brilliant record of a great school in providing the country 
with Responsible Statesmen through the ages down to the 
present day. With pardonable pride our contemporary 
observes: 


“With, to drop their titles, Irwin as Viceroy of 
India, Balfour as President of the Council, and Salisbury 
as Lord Privy Seal; with Athlone, Willingdon, Stone- 
haven, and Fergusson respectively Governors-General 
of South Africa, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand; 
with Lloyd in Egypt and Plumer in Palestine; 
with Eustace Percy in control of British Education, 
and Walter Guinness of British agriculture; with one 
Captain of Oppidans, Douglas Hogg, in charge of the 
Seals, and another, Bridgeman, in charge of the seas, 
the British Empire may feel secure, and Eton satisfied 
that an Harrovian Prime Minister is not unmindful of 
the merits of her sons.” 
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There obviously are admirable, able, acute, public-spirited, 
industrious, sagacious, high-minded men—educated at Eton 
—among the present rulers of the country. But what 
the younger generation should endeavour to explain to 
bewildered old fogies is why, with such a galaxy of talent 
in and around Downing Street, British policy is singularly 
flabby, commonplace, and depressing, in International, 
Imperial, and Industrial] affairs? Is it that the Old Harrovians 
in the Cabinet paralyse the Old Etonians, or vice versa? 
Perhaps some expert from Winchester, Rugby, or 
Marlborough will enlighten us? 


THE most intimate diaries have usually something to con- 
ceal. It rarely suits their authors to record the whole 
truth even in pages that are only intended 
for their private eye. There is a striking 
instance of this secretiveness in the apparently frank pages 
that Lord Oxford and Asquith’s family have recently given 
to the world as his War Diary, and of which the readers 
of the Daily Telegraph have enjoyed a primeur. In what 
purports to be the inside history of the formation of the 
first Coalition in May 1915, Mr. Asquith (as he then was) 
relates that as Prime Minister at the time he deemed it 
his duty to address a communication to his colleagues in 
the Liberal Cabinet, pointing out that “for the successful 
prosecution of the war it is essential that the Government 
of the day should be reconstructed on a broad non-Party 
basis. I therefore, with much reluctance and regret, ask 
my colleagues to put their resignations of their several 
offices into my hands.” Anyone reading this passage would 
necessarily infer that all were treated alike, and received 
the same request. There was, however, in addition to 
Lord Kitchener, whose resignation would have killed any 
Government, one important exception—the Prime Minister 
regarded the Foreign Minister as so indispensable that he 
(Sir Edward Grey) was not invited to contribute his 
resignation to the common pot. When this distinction 
reached the sensitive ears of Lord Haldane, then Lord 
Chancellor, there was what is commonly called “ wigs on 
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the green.” Until that moment the three Liberal Im- 
perialists had formed an inseparable Trio. Lord Haldane 
was mortally affronted at being asked to go while Sir 
Edward Grey was tacitly invited to stay, and, moreover, 
he persuaded Sir Edward to share his resentment, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the Foreign Minister was 
prevented from resigning and retiring into private life. 
This episode possesses a certain interest, as it helps to 
elucidate the mysterious evolution of Lord Haldane into 
a Socialist, after having posed all his life as a Moderate 
and having been a bugbear as such to the Radical wing of 
the once great Liberal Party. 


THE British public have never been allowed to know how 
it was that when the Russian Imperial Family were in 

deadly danger eleven years ago no serious 
oe ed effort was made to get the Tsar, Tsarina, 
Mystery and their children abroad. This has naturally 

been a topic of poignant controversy among 
loyal Russians, some of whom, in their indignation and 
grief, have not hesitated to fling wild charges against various 
foreigners, including the British Ambassador in Petrograd, 
Sir George Buchanan. These are dealt with, and disposed 
of, by his daughter, Miss Meriel Buchanan, in her recently 
published book,* in which she narrates that after the 
Russian Revolution and the abdication of the Tsar one of 
the Grand-Dukes came to the British Embassy and warned 
our Ambassador of Nicholas’s peril, and urged that not a 
moment should be lost in getting the Imperial Family away. 
According to Miss Buchanan: 


“My father immediately went to see M. Miliukoff, 
and the Provisional Government being very anxious 
to get the Tsar out of Russia, it was arranged that 
he should telegraph to England and ask the King to 
grant hospitality to the Imperial Family. 

“This request was immediately acceded to, and 
alrangements were made for a cruiser to meet the 


* Diplomacy in Foreign Courts. Hutchinson. 18s. 
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Emperor at Murmansk and convey him and his family 
safely to England. 

** Unhappily,’ however, there was an unforeseen 
delay, and there was violent opposition from the English 
Labour Party, and though the Government did not 
actually withdraw their offer of hospitality, they were 
too afraid of an outcry among a certain faction in 
the country to insist on a line of action which they 
knew would make them unpopular, and, in spite of 
my father urging them that delay was fatal, they 
put off any definite arrangement until it was too late 
and the Soviet had gained supreme power in Russia. . . . 

“Whoever it was who was responsible for that 
tragedy in a Siberian cellar, it was most emphatically 
not my father, and surely those Russians who defame 
the name of a very great gentleman must, if they have 
any feelings at all, realize their own disloyalty and 
falseness for not being true to the Emperor while he 
was alive before they blame others for his death.” 


This is one of many questions on which Mr. Lloyd George, 
as the British Prime Minister of the day, should be able to 
enlighten us if he would. It is common knowledge that, 
like many other foreigners, he was completely hypnotized 
and misled by that dangerous windbag, Kerensky. Was it 


under this ignorant impulse that the Imperial Family’s | 
contemplated escape to safety in Scotland was obstructed? | 
That is not a pleasant thought for Englishmen or English- i 


women, for Scotsmen or Scotswomen. 


THERE is some anxiety over the extraordinary amount of . 


speculation on the Stock Exchange, which nowadays em- 


Speculation 


proportions, and so far there are few signs of its abatement. 
Many persons of both sexes have unquestionably profited 
either in hard cash or “capital appreciation.” Whether 
they keep their gains depends on their keeping their heads, 
and having the sense to realize that booms and boomlets 


braces a much larger public than at any 4 
previous period. The volume of business | 
during the last year and a half has attained prodigious 
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cannot last for ever, and that before the inevitable check 
or slump comes it were wiser to transfer to stable securities. 
Some of this speculation has been pure gambling in the 
fashionable counters of the moment, which have been run 
up to fantastic heights without adequate reason. Rumour 
has been their chief asset, and in due course there must 
come a collapse of companies living exclusively on prospects. 
But much Stock Exchange activity has represented genuine 
investment by genuine investors, who take up the shares 
they buy and confine their operations to great and solid 
businesses that under able management have achieved 
prosperity and yet nevertheless remain “alive” in the 
speculative sense, and thus offer opportunities for making 
profits to those who buy and sell their shares at judicious 
moments. At the worst they possess solid dividend-paying 
shares bought somewhat above their present price. At the 
best they increase their capital as well as obtaining income. 
But if they are “greedy” and expect to come in at the 
bottom and go out at the top they must come to grief. 


As many of our readers from overseas are likely to be taking 
their holiday in England at this time of year, we shall hazard 
“Don’t 1” a word of advice to those who don’t know 

: their way about London, and are ignorant of 
London’s little ways. They should under no circumstances 
or in any company enter Hyde Park at dusk, or indeed at 
any time except in broad daylight. It is full of pitfalls for 
the unwary, the innocent, or the nervous, and when the 
sun declines it is a place to be shunned like the plague by 
anyone who values his or her reputation. The foolhardy 
man who flies in the face of Providence is liable, in the first 
place to be accosted by some extrinsically respectable but 
intrinsically shady person of the opposite sex, and while 
he is politely declining to have any “truck” with her, he 
may be pounced upon by a plain clothes or uniformed 
policeman and hailed before a magistrate on some charge that 
he cannot even comprehend. Should he happen to be a 
Stranger without friends or a superabundance of cash, it 
will go very hard with him, all the more if, as is only too 
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probable, in his alarm on finding himself in this disgrace, 
he has said or done anything foolish. But this is not the 
only danger that lurks in Hyde Park. Two friends thought- 
lessly taking a stroll to enjoy the fresh air on a fine night 
who have the effrontery to sit down and converse are in 
dire peril if they happen to belong to different sexes. They 
also are liable to find themselves suddenly arrested by sleuths 
on the prowl, and they will, as in the first case, after incarcera- 
tion, find themselves in Court under circumstances that 
make it extremely difficult for them to emerge without some 
speck on their character, however complete their acquittal. 
Their liability to molestation by ‘‘ the limbs of the law,” even 
after they have cleared themselves to the complete satis- 
faction of the Magistrate, is a delicate question now sub judice, 
on which we prefer not to dwell. We can only repeat to 
those who contemplate penetrating Hyde Park in the 
twilight, the famous warning Punch once addressed to those 
about to marry—“ Don’t ?” 


ALTHOUGH we regret the submergence of our already enor- 
mous Electorate by another tidal wave of Flapperdom, 

it is not, as some persons are pleased to 
ecisiis suggest, owing to the ingrained injustice of 

males who cannot resign themselves to having 
their political monopoly challenged. We object to another 
vast addition to an Electorate that was abnormally swollen 
only ten years ago. But we are all for fair play for women 
of all classes, and we cannot for the life of us conceive the 
sense, or indeed the sanity, of excluding Peeresses in their 
own right from sitting in the House of Lords, where they 
have as much moral right to be as Peers. That Lord 
Birkenhead, and others who are making themselves 
responsible for the domination of women in 70 per cent. 
of the constituencies of this country, should presume to 
keep a handful of Peeresses out of the Upper House, has 
always struck us as the height of absurdity. It is only 
a question of time as to when the Peerage is ‘‘ punished,” 
if that be the correct term, by the penetration of petticoats 
into the sacred precincts now so jealously guarded. In a 
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totally different field the male monopoly strikes many men 
as unreasonable and indefensible, namely: the world of 
Lawn Tennis. Although our women players possess excep- 
tional skill and keep our end up in international competi- 
tion—in which they make a much better showing than our 
men—they have apparently no voice in the management 
of the game or even in the arrangement of the teams of 
ladies deputed by the L.T.A. to do battle for England at 
home and abroad. The choice of players for such occa- 
sions is admittedly difficult when several are approximately 
equal and different victors emerge at different tournaments. 
For that very reason it were advisable to take women into 
counsel and secure their assistance in constituting these 
teams, instead of keeping the whole business in the hands 
of a few back numbers of the sterner sex, some of whom 
have little leisure to see any play. This country could 
produce some first-class pairs if we set about the business 
intelligently, but we are unlikely to do so until we enlist 
the co-operation of the other sex. Pairs, unlike Poets, are 
made, not born. 


THERE has been a lawn tennis episode of some significance 
and one calculated to interest an even larger public than 
i } the devotees of this popular game. Australia 
omen was defeated by Italy in the first round of 

the Davis Cup by the substantial margin of 
four matches to one. Had anyone been heard to suggest 
a few years ago that the time was approaching when such 
an incident was possible, he would have been regarded as 
eccentric, if not positively crazy. Australia has been at 
the top of the lawn tennis tree, and still ranks next to France 
and the United States, and with brilliant young players 
coming on is entitled to entertain international ambitions. 
Italy had never beaten a first-class nation, though she was 
becoming increasingly formidable in this as in many other 
departments. Admittedly the Australians were unlucky, as 
grass is their familiar terrain, and they were called upon to 
play off their tie on the fast and fiery hard courts of Genoa, 
which according to Mr. Wallis Myers were a “ blighting 
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handicap” to “the two youngsters,” Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Hopman, who with Mr. G. L. Patterson represented 


Australia. To make matters worse, Crawford was so ill © 


that it was a very sick man who struggled from bed to 
play the redoubtable Baron de Morpurgo. This is not by 


way of discounting the latter’s achievement in winning all ; 


his three matches, two singles and the doubles, his victims 
in the former being Patterson as well as Crawford. This set- 
back will nerve the Australians to retrieve their lost laurels, 
and they wilt have abundant opportunities at Wimbledon 
and elsewhere of demonstrating their true form. The 
interest of Italy’s victory is indicated by Mr. Wallis Myers 
(see Daily Telegraph, May 11th), when he says: 


* When Borotra and his team were touring Australia 
they warned Norman Brookes that the Italians, on 
their home courts, would provide a serious challenge, 
the more menacing because the spirit of optimism 
which now pervades Mussolini’s country had extended 
to competitive sport.”’ 


It was not Morpurgo alone, but Morpurgo plus Mussolini, | 
who beat the Australians. That fact provides us all with | 
food for serious reflection. Italy possesses a virile Govern- | 
ment which inspires Italians with “the will to win” and | 


makes them wellnigh irresistible in an Italian environment. 
** Defeatists ”’ elsewhere please note. 
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A BUDGET SPEECH IN 1980 


In introducing the Budget for the coming year, I cannot 
refrain from comparing my task with that of my pre- 
decessors half a century and more ago. I have recently 
taken the trouble to read the speeches delivered by the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer soon after the Great War, 
1914-18, and we may well congratulate ourselves on the 
marvellous advances that have been made in our financial 
system during the past fifty years. No one—unless con- 
versant with the system which held sway for upwards of a 
century and which brought the trade and industries of this 
country to the verge of bankruptcy—can fully realize how 
great this advance has been. Not only is our present system 
far stronger, saner, and simpler, but my task to-day, as well 
as the duties of the Treasury officials, has been immeasurably 
lightened; and, best of all, it has brought about the amazing 
trade prosperity which we have been experiencing for the 
past few years, and are still enjoying. 

To read the Budget speeches of the Chancellors of fifty 
years ago makes one thank God he is not living in an age 
of debt slavery—when the chief duty of a Government was 
considered to be the wholesale confiscation of the citizens’ 
wealth by taxation and the creation of debt burdens of 
intolerable severity, which ultimately reduced the mass of 
the people to the mere level of subsistence. After the 
Great War taxation rose to incredible proportions, and as a 
natural consequence, trade and industry were crippled, 
enterprise was almost totally destroyed, agriculture was 
threatened with extinction, and poverty and misery 
abounded! The most remarkable feature of those bad old 
times was the patience and docility of the people. The 
politicians and their allies, the journalists and economists, 
succeeded in convincing the public that heavy taxation 
was the inevitable consequence of the Great War; whereas, 
as we now know, the real cause was their chaotic and irra- 
tional financial system. Let me briefly describe to you the 
details of that system and how it functioned. To most of 
us sitting here it seems incredible that during the period 
when inventions had brought production to the highest 
stages of efficiency—so much so that wealth could be created 
even beyond the capacity of the people at that time to 
consume it—an age in which electrical and engineering 
Science achieved their greatest developments—finance was 
In a far less advanced stage than chemistry was in the 
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fifteenth century. Their financial system was built upon 
a gross superstition which made a fetish of gold. It was 
actually taught that currency, unless backed by gold, was 
unsafe, and consequently an ounce of gold had to stand as 
security for as much as several £100 worth of credit. As 
trade expanded, credit naturally expanded, but gold supplies 
were limited by accidental discoveries and the needs of 
other countries; and so the financial system represented an 
inverted pyramid resting on its apex, the apex being gold 
and the rest of the structure credit. Needless to say, the 
system was about as unsafe and unstable as it could possibly 
be made, and did, in fact, collapse whenever any very serious 
crisis—like the Great War—occurred. During such crises 
the Government was compelled to furnish the Bankers with 
paper-money representing the National Credit, which proved 
a perfectly safe and sound basis for the currency needs of 
the Nation; but so powerful were the Financiers of that time 
that, whenever the crisis was over, they found no difficult 

in persuading the Government to re-establish the unstable 
gold-basis. In those days gold was endowed, by superstition, 
with all the attributes and virtues ascribed to it by the 
medieval alchemists when pursuing that ignis fatuus, the 
philosopher’s stone. Another absurd feature of the system 
was that although the public were taught to believe that 
gold was essential for monetary purposes, it was seldom 
seen. The banks were permitted to pay out paper-money 
in substitution, although it was known that, if called upon 
by the holders of such notes to exchange them for gold in 
any large quantity, the Bankers would have been com- 
pelled to close their doors and ask the Government to 
release them from this obligation. It strains one’s credulity 
to read that thousands of miners were employed in countries 
like South Africa, Australia, and California in digging gold 
from the earth for the sole purpose of again burying it in 
bank vaults. So dense was the ignorance of the public 
on monetary science that the Governments of those times 
saw no possible means of raising money for public work 
other than by borrowing and burdening the taxpayers with 
heavy interest charges. Notwithstanding that the Govern- 
ments had control of the National Credit and could have 
employed it for constructive purposes, without having to 
pay interest charges, every Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
down to the Financial Revolution which took place thirty- 
five years ago, adopted the policy of permitting the Bankers 
to employ the public credit freely whilst the Government 
borrowed it from them and paid interest charges. One of 
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the strange superstitions of those times was the belief that 
gold functioned as a “measure of value.” Of course, no 
economist or financier ever set himself the task of proving 
this. They simply asserted it and the Press endorsed the 
assertion, and Parliament enacted laws which placed this 
absurdity on the Statute Book. The pound sterling, called 
the “‘ Standard of Value,’’ was defined by Sir Robert Peel 
in terms of so many grains of gold! In short, “‘ value”? was 
regarded as an essential quality of gold, like the qualities 
of malleability, porosity, etc., and it was believed that a 
given mass of gold had a certain quantity of the thing called 
“value”? equivalent to its weight. In some books it was 
treated as though “ value” was a substance which could 
be subjected to chemical analysis or to metallurgical tests; 
and, seemingly, it was the intention of the economists of 
those times to create an atmosphere of mystery surrounding 
the whole subject of finance, for they defined “ value” as 
a relation, i.e. the quantitative relationship of commodities, 
in the process of exchange, so that, following this definition, 
value was really expressed by the ratio of two numbers 
representing the quantities of any two commodities when 
exchanged for each other. Professor Jevons was so par- 
ticular in his definition of this term that he went so far as 
to say that no one could ever hope to understand this subject 
if he thought of ‘“ value” as being the property or quality 
of any thing; and, therefore, he said, there was no such thing 
as “intrinsic value.” But after so carefully defining the 
word, he and others turned round and insisted that there 
must be a “‘ concrete standard of value,” and that gold was 
the most serviceable metal to perform this function. But 
how or why a piece of gold could function as the “ measure ”’ 
or “ standard ”’ of a ratio nobody could explain. 

A further superstition was the belief that no Govern- 
ment could expand its currency without inflating prices. 
This was taught in the schools and colleges, and the word 
“inflationist ” * was used as a term of reproach like the 
word “thief.” It was only during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years that this superstition was finally destroyed, 
and it became generally recognized that no monetary unit 
could remain invariably equivalent in exchange to any one 
commodity, nor was such a condition necessary. It did 
not seem to occur to the economists of those times that the 
real ‘“‘ measure”’—if such a term as “measure”? can be 
rationally employed in monetary science—was the total 


* Currency-deflationists were more correctly termed Debt-inflationista soon 
after the war.—A. K. 
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volume of purchasing power given in exchange for the total 
volume of goods and services sold at any given time. It 
was this that determined the general level of prices and the 
average purchasing power of the monetary unit. Now since 
these volumes of purchasing power and goods respectively 
varied from day to day, it was quite evident that the 
monetary unit was a continually variable one. Further, 
since the proportion of credit to gold employed in purchasing 
commodities was at least 100 to 1, it is evident that, far 
from gold having been in any sense a “ standard of value ” 
and determining the value of credit, the very reverse was 
the case, namely: that the price of gold was determined by 
the amount of credit current. If I were to mix 100 lb. of 
sand with 1 lb. of sugar, one would hardly call such a 
mixture based on a “sugar standard,” and yet this is pre- 
cisely what the economists and financiers of those times did 
in regard to gold and credit. 

Another curious belief that was even fostered by the 
members of the various Governments themselves was that 
the directors of a private trading corporation—such as the 
Bank of England was at that time—were far more trust- 
worthy in dealing with currency and the National Credit 
than the members of the Government, notwithstanding that, 
whenever a serious crisis occurred in the Nation’s affairs, 
the Banks had to be relieved of their responsibilities and the 
Treasury officials were called in to administer the National 
affairs! As soon as the crisis was over neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Treasury officials were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently honest to continue their responsibilities, and the 
control was once more handed over to the Bank of England. 
The result of this was that the Bankers were enabled to 
manipulate the currency to an appalling degree, and always 
for their own profit. For example, after the Great War 
we read that the banks succeeded in persuading the Govern- 
ment to adopt a process of currency deflation (which meant 
an inflation of all debts), which ruined thousands of trades- 
men, manufacturers, farmers, and merchants, and produced 
wholesale distress throughout the country; and during this 
deflationary period (which was extended for seven or eight 
years after the war) the Bankers reaped enormous profits. 
One source of the profit was the increase in the value of the 
War Bonds. These bonds had been issued by the Govern- 
ment during and just after the war on very advantageous 
terms to the financial institutions, and were purchased with 
what were then known as the “ cheap 8s. and 10s. pounds.” 
Owing to the shortage of provisions and the continued 
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increase in the volume of credit, the level of prices rose over 
200 per cent. above the pre-war scale. Moreover, at the 
conclusion of the war, when trade was booming as a result 
of the cheapness of money, many people invested in various 
industrial undertakings, and, in fact, many large productive 
plants were increased so as to cope with the large increase 
in orders that poured into the country from abroad. 
Further, since it had become profitable to grow corn owing 
to the restrictions on overseas supplies and the bounty that 
was paid to maintain the cultivation of the soil, hundreds 
of farmers were also induced to purchase farms, and for 
this purpose the Bankers encouraged them by offering 
advances in cheap money of so much of the purchasing price 
on mortgages, all of which had, later, to be redeemed in dear 
money of twice the value! At this very time there was a 
movement on foot among financiers to raise the value of 
money by restricting the supply and cutting off a large 
volume of credit. The Governor of the Bank of England 
took the lead in this ruinous movement and had the 
assistance of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who actually advised, in a Parlia- 


‘mentary address, the raising of the Bank Rate to 7 per cent. 


and the curtailment of credit facilities. The result was 
immediate and disastrous in the extreme. Orders for goods 
were cancelled, prices fell, enterprise was checked, and 
thousands were thrown into bankruptcy! Unemployment 
increased until it rose to the extent of over two millions! 
Production was discouraged in every branch, whilst the 
burden of the National Debt was increased—in fact, was 
finally doubled by the increase in the value of the pound 
sterling in which the National Debt had to be paid! And 
whilst trade and industry were falling into a state of depres- 
sion, debts, represented by bonds and mortgages, rose in 
value, and it is estimated that, during one short era of 
this deflationary period, at least £1,000,000,000 worth of 
wealth was taxed out of the pockets of the producing classes 
and placed in those of the financiers! And yet no politician 
of that time appeared to realize the real cause of the 
depression following. The basic industries, such as those 
of coal, iron, steel, cotton, and wool, were shaken to their 
foundations. Wages were reduced almost to a point of 
starvation and resulted in disastrous strikes and even riots! 
The great coal strike of 1926 was deliberately precipitated 
by the action of Churchill—then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—in introducing a Bill to re-establish the gold-standard 
effectively. The result of the crudeness of the financial 
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system and of the absurd superstitions prevailing was that 
the trade and commerce of those days were subjected to 
extraordinary variations, particularly when any fresh 
Budget was introduced by the Government. Taxes were 
inflicted on all forms of production, which hampered and 
discouraged the business community. It led to incredible 
losses, and produced a continual feeling of discontent in the 
minds of the public. In spite of the high level to which 
production had been brought by inventions and the facilities 
for producing untold wealth, the country remained in an 
impoverished condition through lack of a sufficiency of 
credit facilities. The Financiers, of course, made enormous 
profits regardless of the condition of trade, and the whole 
financial system became practically a gigantic monopoly. 
It was the Bankers’ policy which determined the state of 
trade: if money was allowed to flow easily, if loans were 
offered at moderate rates of interest, trade improved; if 
the Bankers called in loans and refused to meet the needs of 
trade, industry became depressed; and the history of those 
times shows that trade prosperity was apparently often a 
matter of chance—that is, it lasted never more than a few 
years, when it was inevitably succeeded by a long spell of 
trade depression. As most of you know, the system only 
ended after the country had been brought to the verge of 
utter ruin. The one fundamental idea that broke up and 
put an end to the bad old debt-slavery system was the public 
realization of their right to the free use of their own credit. 
Prior to this, the politicians had granted to the Bankers, 
without any compensation, the sole right to employ the 
people’s credit for currency purposes, whereas the Govern- 
ment merely employed it for enslaving the people by the 
creation of interest-bearing debts. One reads with astonish- 
ment that the British public fifty years ago were taxed to the 
extent of over £400,000,000 annually for interest charges alone, 
because the Government was only allowed to use the National 
Credit after it had passed through the books of the Bankers! It 
was only after the débdcle of 1935 that the country awoke 
to the dangers of the system which they had hitherto 
accepted! A Committee of Engineers and Scientists was then 
appointed in place of the usual Committee of Bankers, to 
formulate a new system based upon scientific principles, and 
our present system was the outcome of that Committee’s 
recommendations. 

To-day, as you know, the Government employs the 
National Credit for discharging the debt—not for creating 
it, and issues it in accordance with the advice of the 
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it | Permanent Currency Commission that was instituted some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. By the adoption of the 
Protective Tariff system we have been able to place our 
industrial system upon a permanently sound and profitable 
basis. No longer are our manufacturers harassed by having 
to compete with the pauper labour of other countries. 
Under this system wages have been advanced so that the 
status of the working people is now as high as in the United 
States of America. We have learned, also, that it is not 
' necessary to have a currency that circulates abroad. In 
_ the old days the public were taught this absurd fallacy that 
British currency must be of such a character that it will 
circulate in all the world’s markets. No currency ever really 
fulfilled that function, but the people were deluded into 
believing it and thus prevented from agitating for the free 
use of their own National Credit. It is true that gold was 
an international commodity, but no international money 
existed in those days. Money, as everybody now knows, 
is not a commodity. International trade was conducted 
on the barter basis, and gold was used to pay balances by 
weight and not as money. It was shown by certain advanced 
writers—even in those dark days—that money never 
circulated abroad and could only function within the con- 
fines of the country in which it was issued and over which 
that country’s laws prevailed. The superstition of those 
days led to the public believing that only by means of gold, 
or some similar commodity, could the exchange ratios of 
international currencies be determined. It was pointed out 
by the Committee appointed some years ago that the true 
value of any currency was based upon what it would buy 
in the country issuing it, and that a proper comparison of 
the currencies of any two nations was to take the pur- 
chasing power of the unit of each in its own country and 
equate the two by means of the commodities that each 
would purchase respectively. For example, when it was 
known that the French 20-franc note was equivalent in 
France to so much bread, so much butter, so much beef, 
and so much iron, etc., and that the pound sterling would 
purchase a much larger quantity of the same commodities 
in England, it was evident that the ratio of the pound 
sterling to the 20-franc note was precisely in the ratio 
of the volumes of these commodities to each other. If, 
for example, it was found that the French 20-franc note 
would buy in France one-fifth of the same general assort- 
ment of commodities that the English pound sterling would 
buy in Great Britain, it was recognized that the ratio of 
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the pound to the 20-franc note was 5 to 1, which meant that 
the franc was the equivalent of a one-hundredth part of the 
pound in purchasing power. This gives the really correct 
ratio of the two monetary units of those two countries, 
But prior to this, these ratios were really governed by 
speculation and the machinations of the international 
financiers. If there was a large demand for pounds sterling 
in France, the value of the franc fell in relation to the pound 
sterling, and if there was a great demand for francs in London, 
the value of the franc rose. This was quite independent 
of the respective values of those currencies in their own 
countries. This chaotic system was of enormous benefit 
to the money-changers and the speculators, but it was a 
great burden and source of injury to the producing classes 
and the merchants and traders of both countries. To show 
the extent to which the Governments of those times pandered 
to the Money-Power, I may mention the fact that some ten 
years after the Great War the Conservative Government 
enacted a law deposing King George V in the realm of 
currency notes and substituting the Directors of a private 
trading company which was then known as the Bank of 
England. All this took place without any protest on the 
part of any Member of Parliament or the people. Although 
this act deliberately took away from the British public the 
free use of their own credit, and what had been a Royal 
prerogative for centuries was rescinded, little or no comment 
was made upon so drastic and dangerous a proceeding. In 
those days the Bankers furnished about 95 per cent. of the 
currency from which the State derived no revenue whatever. 
The Bankers, inflamed with their autocratic power and 
swollen with pride, did not hesitate to announce that they 
were the arbiters of trade and commerce, and it was a fact 
that they could limit the amount of trade, and, consequently, 
determine the economic conditions of society, by the power 
that was given them in the control of the currency. 

Very soon after the war the Bankers of all countries 
decided that it would be to their interests to extend their 
operations throughout the world by organizing their forces 
and working co-operatively. The bulk of the gold of the 
world had drifted to the United States during the Great 
War in payment for the vast amount of supplies which that 
country had furnished to Europe. The result was that 
America was practically gorged with gold, and the American 
Bankers viewed this condition of affairs with alarm. 
“What will this gold be worth,” they said, “if Europe 
continues its paper currencies which were adopted during 
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the war?” And this fear resulted in their forming an alliance 
with the Governor of the Bank of England to endeavour 
to force the gold-standard on all the European countries 
as soon after the war as possible, in order to give value to 
what otherwise would have been little better than dross. 
This action led to the formation of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, and the adoption by the League of the Inter- 
national Bankers’ suggestions to force gold again into 
circulation throughout the world as soon as possible. The 
pursuit of this policy led to untold misery, poverty, distress, 
bankruptcy, trade depression, and to an increase of unem- 
ployment. Accompanying this was an increase of crime, 
for it is a melancholy fact that every period of economic 
disaster has been accompanied by a vast increase in 
immorality and crime. 

Fortunately, those evil days are over, and my present 
task is a very simple and a very pleasant one. Instead of 
having to impose heavy burdens on our people, we are now 
able to grant assistance to those needing it. The National 
Treasury, which is indeed a Treasury and not a Debt- 
creating Institution, instead of having to borrow, as in the 
old times, is now in a position to grant loans. Instead 
of a deficit which the public have to make good, we 
have now a surplus. Instead of penalizing the public, 
we are able to grant bounties. We, as members of the 
Government and acting as Directors of the British Empire 
Unlimited, are now able to pay the shareholders, who 
are the citizens of this country, substantial dividends. 
Thanks to a really scientific financial system, the Nation 
has been placed upon a paying basis. The cost of the 
Government’s administration in all departments has fallen 
tremendously. To-day we are no longer burdened with 
national or even municipal debts. We are able to make 
grants to hospitals and institutions which formerly depended 
upon voluntary contributions. In the bad old days of 
half a century ago, the Governments of those times were 
willing to pour money into the pockets of the money- 
lending classes whilst their hospital authorities were forced 
to send out helpers to beg in the streets for support! With 
the improvement in our economic conditions, crime has 
fallen to the lowest level ever known. Wars have ceased 
to exist for years since the fundamental cause of them has 
been removed, namely: the economic rivalry of nations. The 
income derived from the tariffs in protecting our various 
industries, as well as that from the Government’s Central 
Bank and Life and Fire Insurance Premiums formerly 
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allowed to be monopolized by a few private trading corpora- 
tions) is more than sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
various Governmental departments. 

The details of the Budget have already been furnished 
to the Members in printed form, so that it is not necessary 
for me to read them. 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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THE PARADOX OF JUTLAND 


THE naval action off Jutland in May 1916 will ever remain 
a subject of controversy. The man in the street has been 
told that with Beatty in command Jutland would have been 
another Trafalgar. 

But there is another aspect of the case, which is realized 
by very few people indeed. The Grand Fleet failed to 
destroy the German High Seas Fleet—and thereby won the 
war. Beatty might have handled our ships with greater 
boldness and enterprise with the result of utterly smashing 
the German Battle Fleet. In that case we should have 
lost the war. 

At first sight such a statement appears to be grotesque; 
but it is a fact. Assume that Jutland was another 
Trafalgar, as it might have been under Beatty, though 
Trafalgars are few and far between. The annihilation of 
the German Battle Fleet would have enabled the British 
Navy to lay a chain of mine-fields ten miles from Zeebrugge, 
or from any other North Sea port used as a base by the 
German submarines. Only a small proportion could ever 
have got out at all, fewer still would have got back. The 
submarine peril would have ceased to exist. Such would 
have been the first-fruits of a Trafalgar twelve years ago. 

It was the submarine war as waged by Germany that 
compelled America to intervene. Nothing else would have 
induced that country to abandon her position of neutrality. 
But with America neutral the blockade of Germany was 
impossible. 

Admiral Consett, in The Triumph of Unarmed Forces, 
shows that in the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 enormous quan- 
tities of war supplies, such as cotton, were imported through 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway, as well as food-stuffs of 
all kinds. Without these imports Germany would have 
collapsed in 1916 from starvation and the want of raw 
materials from which munitions of war could be manu- 
factured. With their aid she was just able to carry on. 
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In 1915 and 1916 we had great difficulties with America, 
who resented our interference with her trade with neutral 
countries. There was a grave risk that America would 
refuse to furnish the Allies with further war materials, 
unless we refrained from this interference with her commerce 
with any neutral country. 

A cargo of cotton from Boston to Bergen. Why not? 

Both America and Norway were neutrals. We our- 
selves had intervened because the neutrality of Belgium had 
been violated. We were, therefore, in rather a delicate 
position, in interfering with neutrals and their trade with 
one another. But an effective blockade of Germany meant 
nothing less than the blockade of Europe, with the rationing 
of countries like Holland, Denmark, and Norway. 

The Foreign Office was conscious of the weakness of 
our position, and this was the cause why the blockade of 
Germany was a blockade in name only. But the moment 
America came in, she naturally abandoned her neutral 
character and neutral claim altogether; then, but only then, 
the “ paper ”’ blockade became an effective and strangling 
blockade, absolutely crushing in its power. So we now 
reach the second result of a “ Trafalgar” at Jutland, viz. 
no American intervention, and, therefore, no effective 
blockade. 

The third point is a surprising one. What finally 
induced Ludendorff to abandon his impregnable position 
on the Western ¥ront and seek an early decision of the war 
by a tremendous offensive? It was the grim prospect of 
defeat—absolute and certain, from hunger alone—in eighteen 
months’ time, unless he could obtain complete and decisive 
victory in the field in the summer of 1918. He knew that 
if the United States had sufficient time to exert her immense 
strength Germany could never hope to win the war, but that 
she had an excellent chance of doing so before the appearance 
of American armies in the field. He took the chance, and 
nearly succeeded. 

Haig’s celebrated “‘ Back to the Wall” Army Order shows 
that our position in April 1918 was absolutely dangerous. 
What would it have been without American intervention ? 
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Between April and October 1918 nearly 2,000,000 American 
troops landed in France. The great majority of these soldiers 
were under thirty years of age, while we had been compelled 
to raise the age for conscription in the ranks up to fifty. 
All serious soldiers acknowledge this vast American 
accession of strength—that allied statesmen were of the 
same opinion is established by the manner in which they 
allowed President Wilson to dominate the Armistice 
negotiations of which they were but spectators. 

There is still to be considered what results a decisive 
victory at sea would have had on Russia. The moral effect 
would have been great—the practical effect, nil. We could 
not have ventured into the Baltic, for in such waters the 
German submarine fleet, unaffected by the loss of German 
battleships, would have had things all their own way. 
They would have been operating close to their home ports, 
with numerous hiding-places among the islands lying close 
to the Russian and Swedish coasts, and could have mined 
the principal approaches to Riga and Libau. Before sending 
convoys of munitions to Russia we should have had to tackle 
the submarine. As Germany would have still had a few 
first class battleships and battle cruisers left, our destroyers 
and submarine chasers of various kinds would have required 
the support of our own battle units of corresponding size. 

Germany would then have had what she always longed 
for—an opportunity for the legitimate use of the submarine. 
The Baltic would have been a most dangerous trap for our 
battle fleet, in which the mine would have been even more 
deadly than the torpedo. 

It is clear, therefore, that we should not have been in a 
position to render immediate and practical support to 
Russia, whatever might have happene ' «+ Jutland. 

But even if we could have rendered a certain amount of 
assistance in the way of munitions, in spite of all that the 
German submarine fleet could do, it would have had little 
effect on the Russian front. Frightful losses in the field of 
men and of war material, together with corruption and 
childish incompetence in the National Government, had 
brought the armies of Russia to the point of disintegration. 
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The Revolution was approaching, and could not have been 
prevented by any effort on our part. 

We are driven to the logical conclusion that an over- 
whelming victory at Jutland would not have prevented the 
final collapse of Russia. 

The statement which at first sight appeared to be so 
absurd has, on examination, been shown to be true. Com- 
plete victory at Jutland would have certainly lost the war. 

The disappointing and indecisive results of that naval 
action left the German Fleet still in being. This led directly 
to the submarine war—the intervention of America—and 
the salvation of the Allies. 

These reflections should mitigate our vague regrets that 
Jutland was not another Trafalgar. 


R. Hint 
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NEW ZEALAND’S TROUBLES IN SAMOA 


Year by year, since the territory of Western Samoa was 
placed under the Mandate of New Zealand, in terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the reports of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to the League of Nations showed such steady progress 
and such a satisfactory state of affairs generally as to call 
for special commendation from the Mandates Commission. 
It came as a very great surprise, therefore, to the people 
of New Zealand when, in the latter half of last year, a series 
of charges were launched against the Administrator, Sir 
George Richardson, by some local traders and natives 
associated with them, and a Royal Commission was appointed 
at the express request of His Excellency to inquire not only 
into the special complaints, but into the whole adminis- 
tration. Astonishment at this sudden change was turned 
into anxiety when later on it became known that, in spite 
of the Report of the Commission, which was wholly favour- 
able to the Administrator, a large section of the natives 
continued in a state of rebellion, and things had reached 
such a pass that the New Zealand Government deemed it 
necessary to send the cruisers Dunedin and Diomede to the 
islands in order to protect the lives of white officials and 
others, to restore order and uphold the authority of the local 
administration. 

Apart from the romance with which Robert Louis 
Stevenson invested the Samoan Islands and people, the 
territory of Western Samoa and its fortunes under the new 
régime should be of interest to all who have at heart the good 
name of one of our most advanced Dominions and the welfare 
of the fine race of Polynesians placed under its care. In 
terms of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations the Samoan Islands are regarded as “inhabited 
by a people not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world,” to whom “‘ there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civil- 
ization.”” The German colony of Western Samoa was the 
first piece of territory captured from Germany in the 
Great War, having been occupied by an expeditionary 
force from New Zealand, with the help of the British Navy, 
on August 29, 1914. It followed, appropriately enough, 
that New Zealand should be entrusted with the Mandate, 
and it can fairly be said that she accepted it with a great 
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feeling of responsibility and from a high sense of duty. 
She neither anticipated, nor has she received, any advantage 
to herself from the exercise of the Mandate. 

Following the military occupation, civil administration 
was instituted under the Samoan Constitution Act, passed 
in 1920, which was amended from time to time by the New 
Zealand Parliament as the results of experience seemed to 
require. The present mode of government is as follows: 
There is an Administrator, appointed by the New Zealand 
Government, and responsible to the Minister of External 
Affairs. To assist him there is a Legislative Council composed 
of not less than four and not more than six official members 
appointed by the Governor-General, and three unofficial 
members who are elected by the European residents. The 
Administrator, acting with the advice and consent of his 
Council, is empowered to make ordinances for the peace, 
order, and good government of the territory, subject to 
disallowance by the Governor-General. A High Court is 
established, and the Supreme Court of New Zealand is given 
jurisdiction over the Territory. 

The natives have a quasi-Parliament, called the Fono of 
Faipules, which meets twice a year to consider matters 
affecting the welfare of the Samoan people and to submit 
recommendations thereon to the Administrator. The 
Faipules are leading chiefs representing every district in 
Samoa, and nominated by the Administrator, who endeavours 
to act in accordance with established native custom and the 
wishes of the natives themselves. The Samoans have not, 
and never have had, any system of election by a majority 
of votes, as practised in European countries. 

An important factor in the discussion which must not 
be overlooked is that the white residents are a mere handful 
in proportion to the total population. At the census of 
1926 the pure Samoan population numbered 36,688, and 
the total number of Europeans and _ half-castes combined 
was only 2,498. There were also some 890 Chinese labourers 
and 155 Polynesian and Melanesian indentured labourers 
from other islands. 

The Administrator, Major-General Sir G. 8. Richardson, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., was appointed to the post in 1923. 
He had a distinguished military career. Originally a private 
soldier in the British Army, he rose to be a Master Gunner, 
and came out to New Zealand in 1901 as Instructor and 
Director of the small force of Permanent Artillery in con- 
nection with the defences. In 1911 he went to the Staff 
College at Camberley, where he graduated, and in 1914, 
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having been appointed to the Imperial General Staff, he 
served in France, 1914 (Chief of Staff, Royal Naval Division, 
Antwerp), Gallipoli, and Salonica, and was promoted to 
Brigadier-General for services in the field. After the war 
he was appointed General Officer Commanding the New 
Zealand Defence Forces, with the rank of Major-General, and 
held this position until his appointment to Samoa. He was 
knighted during his administration. 

Sir George Richardson entered upon the duties of his 
new office in 1923 with all the zeal and conscientious attention 
to details, tempered by tact and consideration to others 
which had characterized him throughout his military career. 
One of his first acts was to learn Samoan, so that he could 
talk to the people in their own language and more fully to 
enter into their feelings. He set out with the policy, fully 
approved by the New Zealand Government, of (1) protecting 
the interests of the Samoans; of making them better 
Samoans, and not to set up European standards which were 
inapplicable to native life in these tropical islands; (2) to 
teach them as far as possible to govern themselves; 
(3) within the utmost limits of the financial resources 
available to promote their health and education and to 
teach them to enhance their own prosperity by increased 
efforts to develop their lands and improve the quality of 
their product for export. The Government policy for the 
European residents provided among other things for (1) con- 
trolling their own municipal affairs; (2) reservation of land 
for the local European population; (3) technical education 
for boys to fit them for trades and business occupations; 
(4) sending boys to New Zealand for training in Govern- 
ment institutions in the Dominion; (5) employing in ,the 
Administration, consistent with efficiency, as many as 
possible locally born Europeans; (6) representatives in the 
Legislative Council to have a voice in their own municipal 
affairs; (7) subject to the local laws, freedom to trade in 
any part of the territory. 

In regard to the European population, it should be 
explained that half-castes are in Samoa reckoned as 
Europeans, and have exactly the same rights as residents 
of pure white descent. The principal merchant and 
wealthiest resident in Samoa, the Hon. O. Nelson, one of 
the elected members of the Legislative Council, is a half- 
caste; his mother was Samoan and his father a Swedish 
sailor. He is a man of great ability, and next to the 
Administrator the most prominent figure in the recent 
proceedings. The other two elected members of the Legis- 
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lative Council are Europeans who have married native 
women. 

Up to about October 1926 the Administration met with 
the most extraordinary success. Such blessings of civiliza- 
tion as improved harbour facilities, good roads, pure water 
supply, etc., were carried out, and the most gratifying 
improvement was manifest in the health and well-being of 
the natives. In regard to the improvement in health, the 
testimony of two entirely independent and disinterested 
experts may be quoted. Dr. 8S. M. Lambert, of the Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller Institute, in his 
Health Survey of the New Hebrides, published in 1926, says: 


“The vital question as to whether the decline of 
native Pacific races can be checked and their numbers 
brought back has been answered brilliantly by the New 
Zealanders in Samoa by intensive efforts against hook- 
worm disease and yaws especially, with good hospital- 
ization, and the establishment of confidence in their 
government.in the Samoan mind. In a period of less 
than three years a birth- and death-rate practically 
equal has been changed to a birth-rate of 55 and a 
death-rate of 22,-with an infant mortality rate that 
many civilized countries might envy.” 


Dr. Buxton, now Director of Medical Entomology, 
London School of Tropical Medicine, in his Researches in 
Polynesia and Melanesia, published in July 1927, remarks 
of Samoa: 


“It is perhaps not impertinent to state that New 
Zealand provides a public health service which might 
serve as a model to any small tropical country, and 
that the administration of that department seemed to 
be characterized by vision and forethought.” 


The New Zealand Government from the first has shown 
great liberality in the matter of finance. Soon after taking 
over the Mandate it made a free gift of £25,000 and advanced 
£100,000 at 5 per cent., repayable in thirty years. Additional 
loan money is to be provided for public works, principally 
for water supply. The revenue amounts to about £150,000 
a year, principally from customs and marine. The native 
taxation amounts to about £20,000 a year (including £9,000 
derived from the medical levy of £1 per adult Samoan). 
The New Zealand Government contributes an annual 
subsidy of rather more than the total native taxation. In 
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1925-26 it contributed £21,400, being based on the additional 
cost of the Medical and Education Departments since New 
Zealand accepted the Mandate and on the cost of the 
wireless station in excess of revenue. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the trade of 
Samoa. In 1923 the exports were valued at £288,771 and 
the imports at £268,881. For the year ending December 31 
last the exports were £335,978 and the imports £304,369. 

Both Europeans and natives appeared to be doing well. 
There was a good deal of grumbling among the Europeans 
because the New Zealand Government, in order to carry 
out strictly the provisions of the Mandate as to keeping 
intoxicating liquor from the natives, decided to enforce 
total prohibition on natives and Europeans alike, but there 
seemed to be perfect contentment among the natives. There 
was absolutely nothing to indicate the storm which, with the 
suddenness and the fury of a tropical hurricane, was to 
break over the unsuspecting Administrator’s head. 

In February 1926 Mr. Nelson left Samoa for New 
Zealand on a health trip. During his absence the Adminis- 
trator and Mr. Nelson corresponded, their letters showing 
that they were on terms of the most friendly intimacy. 
Sir George Richardson had given Mr. Nelson letters of 
introduction, not only to the Minister of External Affairs 
(with a request to introduce him to the Prime Minister), 
but also to some of his personal friends who, he thought, 
might help to make his stay in the Dominion pleasant for 
him. Mr. Nelson returned to Samoa in September 1926, 
and at a public reception given to him the Administrator 
made a speech expressive of his regard for him. He said: 
“Mr. Nelson as a colleague has my whole-hearted sympathy 
and friendship, and I hope I shall always be able to retain 
that friendship long after I have left Samoa.’’ Mr. Nelson, 
in the course of his reply said: 


“The spirit in which you have come here to-night, 
with your worthy consort, to honour a private citizen 
and a native of Samoa shows your sense of fair play 
and good British sport. Your kindly letters to me 
while away from my home, your very thoughtful 
telegram of welcome on the day before my arrival, and 
your wonderful speech to-night all go to prove your 
tactfulness and kindliness of heart. One cannot help 
feeling more confident than ever that a representative 
of the people may represent public opinion before you 
and the community without inciting personal animosity. 
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I thank you again, and ask you to accept my sincerest 
good will and respect in your social and official life in 
Samoa. For Lady Richardson, I pray that God may 
grant her health and strength to long remain here to 
comfort and encourage you in your official duties as 
well as take the lead in our social life.” 


Sir George Richardson afterwards learned that less than 
a month before making this speech Mr. Nelson, in an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, had made serious complaints 
as to the condition of Samoa, and charges of extravagant 
administration, disregard of native customs and feelings, 
and “dictatorship ’’ generally on the part of the Adminis- 
trator. Just a week before making the speech quoted, Mr. 
Nelson presided over a secret meeting at the house of Mr. 
Meredith, another half-caste trader, at which two disgruntled 
native chiefs had been present, and at which it had been 
decided to launch a campaign of propaganda against the 
Administrator and to draw the natives into it. The danger 
of creating unrest. among the natives was fully recognized, 
and the Planters’ Association refused to have anything to 
do with the movement as soon as they found that the natives 
were to be made use of. 

The secret meeting held at Mr. Meredith’s house was 
followed by a public meeting on October 15, 1926, which 
was attended by a large number of Samoans as well as 
Europeans. It was the first occasion on which white people 
and Samoans had combined for political purposes. It was 
followed by a second meeting on November 12th, Mr. Nelson 
presiding on both occasions. The Administrator, having 
seen the evil effects of the previous meeting and subsequent 
propaganda on the natives, sent an official to the meeting 
to warn the Europeans against interfering in native affairs. 
Mr. Nelson spoke in favour of going on with the meeting, 
and it was decided to do so. 

Having at length disclosed their hand, the agitators set 
to work with great vigour. Committees were set up, both 
European and Samoan, to draw up and circulate propaganda. 
Mr. Nelson’s large business organization was used for the 
latter purpose. He has forty out-stations in Samoa, and in- 
cluding the copra sheds attached there were in all one hundred 
buying points, which were used to distribute propaganda 
and receive subscriptions from the Mau, as the Samoan 
Committee set up to carry on the agitation was termed. 
The result was that in an incredibly short space of time at 
least half the native population were in a state of insurrec- 
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tion, and the Administrator found everywhere his authority 
set at defiance. 

At this point it should perhaps be explained that in 
July 1927 Mr. Nelson left for New Zealand to promote a 
petition to Parliament purporting to be from the chiefs and 
orators of Western Samoa, expressing full confidence in 
Mr. Nelson and his Committee, complaining that Samoan 
chiefs and others had been punished for taking part in the 
movement. That petition was referred to a Special Com- 
mittee of Parliament, but it soon became evident that party 
feelings and prejudices prevented members from approaching 
the question in a judicial spirit. When only one witness, 
Mr. Nelson, had been examined, the Administrator pressed 
for a full investigation by a Royal Commission. The Govern- 
ment acceded to the request and appointed Sir Charles P. 
Skerrett, Chief Justice of New Zealand, and Mr. C. E. 
McCormick, Chief Judge of the Native Land Court, as a 
Royal Commission, with the fullest order of reference to go 
to Samoa and take evidence. They examined no fewer 
than 155 witnesses, and at the conclusion exonerated the 
Administrator from every charge brought against him, and 
upheld his official actions in every respect. It is seldom 
that a public official emerges from such a searching investi- 
gation so thoroughly vindicated and justified. The Com- 
mission, moreover, had no hesitation in saying that the Mau 
organization “was an organized and deliberate attempt to 
frustrate and render abortive the activities of the Adminis- 
tration, and ultimately to set up a Samoan Government.” 
They are also clear that until the public meeting of Octo- 
ber 15, 1926, there was no real dissatisfaction among the 
Samoans with the Administration. 

The question naturally arises: What is the explanation 
of the sudden and extraordinary change in Mr. Nelson’s 
attitude towards the Administrator, and this sudden and 
secret organization with the obvious object of securing his 
recall? The answer is, I think, to be found in the Report 
of the Royal Commission and the voluminous evidence 
attached thereto. 

It is clear that Mr. Nelson, when in Sydney on his health 
trip in September 1926, received communications from 
Samoa which led him to go to New Zealand for the 
express purpose of interviewing the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of External Affairs. The contents of the 
letters which Mr Nelson quoted did not seem to the Com- 
mission to give adequate reasons for his action. But during 
Mr. Nelson’s absence the Administrator, in his desire for 
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the welfare of the natives, had taken one step which was 
likely to arouse the strongest opposition on the part of Mr. 
Nelson and other persons who carried on the business of 
buying copra from the natives and selling to them Euro- 
pean goods. For years the natives had complained to the 
Administrator of getting too little for their copra and paying 
too much for their European goods. They asked him to 
take some steps to enable them to get as good a price as the 
natives in Eastern Samoa were able to get with the help 
of the American Government. General Richardson spoke 
to some of the merchants about it. On one occasion he 
said to two representative merchants: ‘“ You people can 
solve the question of copra to-morrow if you will give the 
natives more for their pure white copra; but it is no use 
going on like this, because the New Zealand Government 
cannot hold the confidence of the natives in this territory, 
where the merchants give them £8, £9, and £10 per ton, 
while the people under the American flag are receiving £19 
and £20 per ton, and therefore the Government has got to 
do something.” But he could make no headway with the 
traders. They would not even accede to his request to 
change the practice of quoting copra in cents instead of 
English money, although American currency is not used in 
the territory. They had a very profitable monopoly and 
were determined to keep it. They met regularly to fix 
the price of copra, and they made it a rule to pay only one 
price whatever the quality or condition of the product, 
provided only it would pass the Government Inspector as 
fit for export. The Samoan producer was helpless. If he 
did not accept the traders’ fixed price he practically had no 
other means of disposing of his product. Finding the 
traders would not help him, the Administrator in 1926 got 
authority from the Minister of External Affairs to assist 
the natives to market their own copra through the agency 
of the New Zealand Reparation Estates—the estates taken 
over by the Government from the Germans, and now being 
administered by the New Zealand Government. His object 
was first to educate and induce the natives to produce a 
high-grade copra, and secondly to get a fair price for their 
product. It was only after active steps had been taken in 
this direction that Mr. Nelson and his friends came to the 
conclusion that there must be a change of Administrator. 
The Prime Minister has not hesitated to say publicly that 
the copra selling policy and prohibition are the root causes 
of the agitation. 

It appears from the evidence that 100 tons of copra 
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have been marketed under the scheme with very satis- 
factory results for the natives, but it has, of course, been 
very effectively stopped for the time being, as has another 
beneficent scheme of the Administrator to encourage the 
growth of bananas, the Government having built a special 
steamer for the conveyance of fruit from the islands to the 
markets in New Zealand. The propagandists set the simple 
Samoans against this scheme by telling them they would 
have to pay for the steamer as they had previously frightened 
them by saying their lands would be sold to pay the debt to 
New Zealand. 

I can touch but briefly on the later stages of the agitation, 
culminating in the despatch of the warships. The Minister 
of External Affairs arrived in Samoa in June 1927, and 
found a great assemblage of natives in Apia divided into 
two factions—one supporting the Administration and the 
other adherents of the Mau; the latter wore distinguishing 
colours and badges. He soon came to the conclusion that 
a very dangerous condition had arisen, and he addressed a 
stern warning to the European leaders of the movement to 
cease their seditious activities and assist in getting the 
natives to return to their homes. This warning produced 
no effect, and the position grew steadily worse after the 
Minister’s departure. The Administrator did his utmost 
to stop the dissemination of Mau literature and the collec- 
tion of funds for the Mau. He served orders on the native 
ring-leaders to return to their own districts and to remain 
there during his pleasure, and in some cases he ordered 
them to go to other parts of the territory and remain there. 
Some he deprived of their titles. Both these are forms of 
discipline long customary among the Samoans. 

As a matter of fact, the police force of Samoa ordinarily 
consisted of one inspector, two white constables and about 
thirty Samoans. When the Mau movement became serious 
half a dozen extra constables were sent from New Zealand. 
On the other hand, the Mau had a so-called police force of 
some hundreds swaggering about in uniform. 

The next step taken by the Administrator, with the 
approval of the Government of New Zealand, was to order 
the deportation from the territory of Messrs. Nelson, Gurr, 
and Smyth, while three others, Messrs. A. Williams, G. E. L. 
Westbrook, and Meredith, were warned to mend their ways. 

Matters had now gone too far, however, to be settled by 
the removal of the chief agitators. It is, indeed, quite possible 
that the native unrest had gone farther than they intended, 
and that they themselves were unable to lay the Franken- 
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stein monster they had raised. The Fono of Faipules 
and a number of other natives remained perfectly loyal, 
although they must have found it very difficult in face of 
the boycotting and other forms of intimidation adopted 
by the Mau. 

Finally, on February 19th last, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, on receipt of advice from the Administrator that a 
serious position had arisen, that the small police force 
was powerless, and the maintenance of peace improbable, 
decided to despatch the cruisers Diomede and Dunedin to 
Apia to protect the white officials and other residents and 
loyal Samoans,.and to support the Administrator in his 
attempt to restore law and order. The ships named are 
loaned to the Dominion free of charge, but the New Zealand 
Government are responsible for all payments for the ships 
and their personnel during the period of loan. In the event 
of war, they would, of course, at once be placed under the 
control of the Admiralty, as was H.M.S. New Zealand on 
the outbreak of the Great War. The fact that the New 
Zealand Government were able, on their own authority and 
initiative, to send these ships to Samoa to enforce the powers 
entrusted to New Zealand under the Mandate is a striking 
illustration of the advance made by the Dominions towards 
the full status of nationhood. 

The arrival of the warships on the scene at once had a 
salutary effect. Naval forces were landed, and the small 
body of official police were then enabled to arrest 400 
Samoans, who had been illegally serving as native police 
under the direction of the Mau. These were brought before 
the court, convicted of intimidating other natives when 
dealing with European shopkeepers, and each sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. It is understood that they were 
acting in accordance with instructions from the Mau in an 
endeavour to boycott New Zealand goods. 

The authority of the law having been thus asserted, Sir 
George Richardson made fresh efforts to open the eyes of 
the natives to the way in which they had been deceived 
and to induce them to obey the law in future. With this 
object in view, the 400 members of the Mau police force 
had their sentences suspended after a week had been served. 
They were instructed to return to their homes and to 
co-operate with the loyal natives in their districts in holding 
meetings to decide upon any matters requiring alteration. 
The Administrator, addressing the men, said he recognized 
they had been misled by non-natives. A meeting of the 
Fono of Faipules has been held and permission has been 
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given to the chiefs and the faipule in each district to hold 
a district council if they are dissatisfied with the present 
member, also to appoint a deputy faipule to the district 
councils from among the minor chiefs. At the time this 
article is being written it looks as if Sir George Richardson 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the Mau movement 
broken up and order restored before handing over to his 
successor. The term of his appointment is up at the end of 
March, when he should leave for Geneva, the Government 
having appointed him New Zealand representative at the 
June meeting of the League of Nations, when Samoa will 
come up on the report of the Royal Commission. 

To make the story complete, it should, perhaps, be added 
that the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. H. E. Holland, M.P., 
Leader of the Labour Party in New Zealand) has not been 
at all helpful to the Government in this matter. He was a 
member of the Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry, and 
without waiting for the Report and evidence of the Royal 
Commission he wrote and published a violently partisan 
pamphlet accepting implicitly all the charges and allegations 
of Mr. Nelson against the Administrator. There is evidence 
in the pamphlet itself that before it was issued Mr. Holland 
had before him the full summary of the Commission’s 
Report issued to the Press, which showed that it completely 
exonerated the Administrator. Since the issue of the full 
text of the Report and evidence, he has continued to attack 
the Government, chiefly on the ground that the local banish- 
ment of the natives and deportation of the Europeans are 
unconstitutional. He asks: What would happen in New 
Zealand if the Maori and European opponents were treated 
in the same way? The answer, of course, is that the cases 
are not analogous. New Zealand is under Representative 
Government, and Samoa is a territory placed under a 
Mandate because its people are not yet able to stand alone. 
The Commission has found that the local banishments were 
in accordance with long-established Samoan custom, a form 
of discipline particularly suited to the local conditions 
which it would be neither prudent nor safe to abolish. The 
deportation of Europeans took place under the authority 
of an Act of the New Zealand Parliament, which empowered 
the Administrator, with the consent and approval of the 
Governor in Council, to deport persons whom he considered 
@ menace to order and good government. As the Prime 
Minister recently stated: ‘‘ This power of deportation by 
the executive, as distinct from punishment by the judiciary, 
is possessed and has been exercised by the Pacific adminis- 
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trations around us. It is a power vested by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the discretion of the Governor 
of American Samoa, our adjoining territory; it is a power 
granted by the British Government to all their Governors 
controlling native races, including the Governor of Fiji, 
and is exercised by them whenever the necessity arises. 
It has been legally decided in a British court that such a 
power is contemplated even by Magna Charta.”’ 

Mr. Holland’s policy in regard to Samoa has at least the 
merit of simplicity: The warships should at once be recalled, 
so also should the Administrator; Mr. Nelson and the other 
deportees should be allowed to return to Samoa, and New 
Zealand should surrender the Mandate. What is to become 
of the white population and the loyal natives left to the 
tender mercies of the Mau he does not say. Fortunately 
these views meet with no support outside that extreme 
section of the Labour Party which did everything in its 
power to stop New Zealand from playing her part in the 
Great War, and which, whenever the British Government is 
in any difficulty, always assumes that Great Britain is in the 
wrong, and openly sympathizes with her opponents. 


W. H. Tricas 


Postcript.—Since the above was written it has been 
announced that Mr. Stephen Shepherd Allen, C.M.G., D.S.0O., 
had been appointed to succeed General Richardson as 
Administrator of Samoa. Mr. Allen, at the time of his 
appointment, was a solicitor practising in Morrinsville, 
in the Auckland province. and was Mayor of the borough. 
He served with distinction with the New Zealand forces 
in the Great War. He commanded the 2nd Auckland 
Battalion, and was twice wounded. He was appointed an 
Honorary A.D.C. to the King in 1925. 

In announcing the new appointment, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand said the Government desired to take that 
opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the con- 
spicuous ability shown by General Richardson, and of the 
many outstanding results he had achieved for the benefit 
of the Samoan people. The Government regretted exceed- 
ingly that it should be necessary for the General to retire 
at this juncture, but they had been compelled to yield to 
General Richardson’s own representations in the matter, 
and to the urgent necessity that the position of New Zealand 
should be made plain before the Mandates Commission by 
the person most competent to do so. Mr. Coates recounted 
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the earnest efforts made by Sir G. Richardson to arrive 
at a settlement by conciliation before leaving the territory. 
He not only offered a free pardon to all offenders, but said 
he was prepared to make Tamasese a leading member of 
the Mau, a “ Fautua,” or native adviser. After consideration, 
however, the Mau, through Tamasese as their spokesman, 
returned an uncompromising reply, insisting on the with- 
drawal of the Administration, and on government of Samoa 
by the Samoans themselves. The Prime Minister said he 
believed the Mau, though misled, were sincere, and would 
not resort to violence. The warships were shortly after- 
wards withdrawn, but the Prime Minister said the authority 
of the Administrator would be upheld, and an adequate 
police force was being arranged for. 


ELGAR—ENGLISHMAN 


Siz Epwarp E.ear’s first biographer, Mr. R. J. Buckley, 
states quite plainly that the famous surname is of Scandi- 
navian origin. As a modernized form of Aelfgar it means 
fairy-spear. Something ancestral must therefore have been 
busy when in King Olaf the composer donned the mantle of 
Longfellow’s blue-eyed Norseman to tell again the Musician’s 
tale from Tales of a Wayside Inn. This Cantata, written 
for the North Staffordshire Festival of 1896, was the first of 
his works to reach national rank. By a happy coincidence, 
the performers, who were to be looked upon as a gathering 
of scalds (bards), could proclaim that 


Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit, 


when the various challenges and conversions that make up 
these scenes from the Saga were over. But as Mr. Buckley 
hastened to add that a future Freeman of Worcester was 
born near the Faithful City on June 2, 1857, and that the 
father was a native of Dover and the mother came of yeoman 
stock hailing from Weston, in Herefordshire, few would 
dispute his claim that Elgar is apparently as English as he 
can be. 

To us who wish to consider him simply as a great English- 
man, it is encouraging to find so much of his music definitely 
English in matter and manner. Yet how shall it avail a 
musician to be explained or, worse, to be excused on the 
plea that he is a patriot? Caractacus, the Cantata that 
followed King Olaf, at Leeds, dealt almost dramatically 
with the Roman occupation of Britain. According to Mr. 
Ernest Newman, keen critic of Elgar’s music as one of those 
who “ love it and believe in it,” it is made to end in a sputter 
of bathos and rant. That is specially a pity, because the 
whole was dedicated to Queen Victoria, ‘‘ by Her Majesty’s 
loyal and devoted servant, Edward Elgar’’; and the closing 
chorus does little more than paraphrase King George’s 
memorable appeal for England to wake up, viz. ‘ Britons, 
alert! and fear not.” On the same authority we are also 
asked to admit that the Epilogue of The Banner of St. 
George, a Diamond Jubilee creation, rhapsodizes upon the 
English flag in the customary drum-thumping vein. But it 
does not sound at all out of place when it is used as an 
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offertory anthem at All Saints’, Margaret Street, on St. 
George’s Day. 

Crueller still is the passage in a novel by the witty author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Garden, where the general 
accusation is reduced to the particular: ‘A strange fury 
came into his face, and he turned his back on her and marched 
with a heavy tread to the door, a tread that made Lucy, 
for some reason she couldn’t at first understand, think of 
Elgar. Why Elgar? part of her asked, puzzled, while the 
rest of her was blankly watching Wemyss. Of course—the 
March, Pomp and Circumstance.” The case is understated. 
There is not one Pomp and Circumstance March, but four, 
with two more to come. The gibe must be at the Trio from 
the first of the set when it is made to fit the late Dr. A. C. 
Benson’s Land of Hope and Glory lines, just as the Trio of 
the fourth was afterwards adapted to some verses on The 
King’s Way by the lamented Lady Elgar. ‘‘ Why should 
a composer always write in an exacting spirit? ’’ Elgar once 
asked. ‘‘ Why not relax the bow occasionally? My con- 
ception of a composer’s duty includes his being a bard for 
the people. He ought to write a popular tune sometimes. 
The Coronation was a popular function.” 

Whatever this melody has done or has not done it has 
gone round the earth, as King Edward foretold before it was 
torn from its proper context. Most folk agree with Mr. 
Newman that here is a distended and glorified version of the 
familiar tune, which is dignified in just the right kind of way 
in the March, but which when it is dressed up in the pompous 
sentiments of the Coronation Ode seems to be wearing clothes 
several sizes too large for it. Evidently pageantry appeals 
to Elgar, as the Coronation March of 1911 made clear. 
Yet at the same ceremony an Offertorium, O hearken Thou 
to the voice of my calling, was brought 


To the hush of our dread high altars 
Where the Abbey makes us We 


(if we may borrow suitable imagery from Mr. Kipling), to 
show that he was fully alive to the deeper meaning of king- 
ship. So to whatever purpose he put his March in D, 
Elgar’s original impulse remains unimpaired. He told Mr. 
Buckley: “I have been much amongst military men, and I 
have wondered why the quick-step, which is what soldiers 
march to, has never been treated symphonically. Soldiers 
often march to most trivial music. Why not try to give 
them something better? ” 

In other words—‘‘ Of course—the March, Pomp and 
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Circumstance.” But to Mr. Cecil Gray, in his survey of 
contemporary music, ‘‘it seems to be only too horribly true 
that Elgar takes this aspect of his art as seriously as any 
other.” It yields, he declares, perfect specimens of that 
exotic growth called Jingoism, which flourished with such 
tropical luxuriance in this country a quarter of a century 
ago, and is now fortunately extinct. He accepts Mr. Harold 
Nicholson’s sharp distinction between the poet and the bard 
in Tennyson, and identifies the two Kiplings mentioned in 
Back to Methusaleh by Mr. Bernard Shaw. In order thus to 
do justice to Elgar, it is equally necessary to distinguish 
clearly between the composer of the Symphonies and the 
self-appointed Musician-Laureate of the British Empire, 
“always ready to hymn rapturously the glories of our blood 
and state on the slightest provocation.”’ The one, we are 
assured, is a musician of merit; the other is only a barbarian, 
and not even an amusing one. Still, Mr. Gray is sufficient 
of a humorist to admit that he may be wrong. 

The new Grove’s Dictionary has already put him right in 
one particular by insisting that the official invitation to 
compose the Coronation Ode was ‘tantamount to the 
acknowledgment of Elgar as musical laureate of the Edward- 
ian era.” Yet the damaging impression of misapplied gifts 
persists in this fresh and authoritative estimate of Elgar— 
so satisfying in all other respects. While Mr. H. C. Colles 
finds such piéces d’occasion “ distressingly prominent” at 
one period of Elgar’s career, he concedes that at the time of 
war this sort of music was “a trumpet-call ringing through 
England.” Otherwise the proud pageantry of war in the 
earlier cantatas belongs essentially to times of peace. But 
in entering this caveat he shows how Elgar, in happier circum- 
stances, might have produced a real English opera. Legends 
of ancient kings, deeds of heroes, and loves of fair ladies, in 
which Elgar delighted then, are proper to that form of art. 
By having to use the choral society as a substitute for the 
stage, he was forced to present to the public dramatic ideas 
in an undramatized fashion. 

That Elgar remains unrepentant in his main purpose is 
proved by the gorgeous Civic Fanfare which he wrote as 
recently as the Hereford Festival last year. Mr. W. J. 
Turner, another critic who has taken Elgar in his stride, 
confesses that if his own conception of music be true it must 
include all music: the music of Sullivan, Puccini, Elgar, and 
the Jazz Kings, as well as the music of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Wagner; the songs of the folk, old and new, 
peasant and urban, as well as the songs of Schubert and 
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Hugo Wolf. There is no difficulty in this, he says; nor, we 
should have thought, in including all Elgar. That would 
only be echoing Elgar’s youthful rapture: ‘‘ My idea is that 
there is music in the air, music all around us, the world is 
full of it and—and—you—simply —simply—take as much 
of it as youcan!”’ But when Mr. Turner sees a work labelled 
“ Britannia,” he is sure that he is not going to hear a master- 
piece. Why is it?—“ If patriotism can stir men to kill one 
another, why cannot it produce great music?’’ That looks 
as if the Master of the King’s Musick has often courted 
disaster. 

This drive from within, whether conscious or not, seldom 
deserts Elgar. Even at his most cloistral moment he never lays 
aside his chosen mission. In setting Cardinal Newman’s tender 
and imaginative poem, The Dream of Gerontius, to music as 
mystical (and with no other object than “the greater glory 
of God,” as the score shows), he was yoked with another 
patriot who could affirm in Apologia pro Vita Sua: “I had 
rather be an Englishman (as in fact I am) than belong to 
any other race under heaven.” What makes this to the 
point is that from the year 1889 until the Birmingham 
Festival of 1900 Elgar was studying the libretto, of which 
a copy was given to him as a wedding-present by Father 
Knight, of Worcester. Not an ordinary copy, but one in 
which General Gordon’s favourite passages were indicated 
throughout. Now, Elgar’s First Symphony is sometimes 
regarded as a Gordon Symphony. The notion may be 
erroneous—and the composer has disclaimed it in so many 
words—but it does small violence to either the structure or 
the style. ‘‘ This is the best of me” remains the verdict of 
a majority. 

The Second Symphony (finished at Tintagel) is far 
franker. Besides a copperplate ascription on its title-page 
to the memory of King Edward, there is a note dated 
March 16, 1911, that ‘‘ This Symphony, designed in 1910 to 
be a loyal tribute, bears its present dedication with the 
gracious approval of His Majesty the King.” This was no 
empty compliment. The Music Makers, based on Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy’s pensive verses, was intended to justify “ all 
artists who feel the tremendous responsibility of their mission 
to ‘renew the world.’”’ But a single hint that 

One man with a dream at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 


And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a Kingdom down— 


brings in its train at once a strident quotation from the 
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republican Marsellaise. Nevertheless, the opening strain of 
Rule, Britannia—to Wagner, the British race in little—had 
already illustrated the companion-thought: 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an Empire’s glory. 


Because Elgar’s music is mainly intimate and personal, 
it is a drawback that big battalions should be so widely 
associated with it. For instance, the very early Chanson 
de Nuit is no less a chamber-piece of fragile dimensions for 
having been played in one of its forms at the funeral service 
of Lord Kitchener in St. Paul’s Cathedral. So, too, the 
mammoth resources of Wembley were a cause rather than 
a result of A Pageant of Empire, in which Mr. Alfred Noyes 
joined Elgar eight years later; and on examination neither 
the lyrics nor their settings are aggressive. Take Shake- 
speare’s Kingdom : 

When Shakespeare came to London 
He met no shouting throngs; 


He carried in his knapsack 
A scroll of quiet songs. 


Anyone who might imagine himself in a danger-zone of large 
talk should inspect this selection closely. He would find 
again that in treating of the Dominions and their immortal 
legions Elgar’s head and heart governed each other, even in 
the opening Empire March. Service not mastery, or at 
least the mastery of service, was the theme. 

To the list of kindred pieces should be added the Imperial 
Masque, The Crown of India, which survives chiefly in an 
arrangement for military band, with the Interlude and 
March transcribed for the organ. The vigorous Imperial 
March (1897) reaches a higher plane, and of wider applica- 
tion stands God Save the King for solo, chorus, orchestra, and 
military band ad lib., which undoubtedly has a fervour not 
always discovered in versions of the National Anthem. 
These commissions may have traded on Elgar’s alleged 
weakness for emphasizing the obvious, but as a patriot he 
cheerfully undertook that risk. He has managed to preserve 
his historical sense, and he is not deaf to the teachings of 
time. There is one passage in his In the South Concert- 
Overture (Alassio), which to Mr. Newman has the strength 
of tissue and the vibrancy of colour of some magnificent old 
bronze. It is an endeavour (the composer is speaking) “ to 
paint the relentless and domineering onward force of an 
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ancient day, and to give a sound-picture of the strife and 
wars, the ‘drums and tramplings ’ of a later time.” 

The thought of bygone splendour has always stirred 
Elgar’s imagination; not without hope, however. For him 
the age of chivalry has never passed, and happily the inter- 
mittent jollity of life tempers any vain regrets at a glory or 
a grandeur that was. Prefixed to his first Festival piece, 
the Froissart Concert-Overture (Worcester, 1890; opus 19) is 
a quotation from Keats : 

When Chivalry 
Lifted up her lance on high. 
May this not be the fairy-spear again? The Three Choirs 
Festivals still keep open-house for Elgar’s work; and, in 
noting their intimate and peculiarly English character, the 
late R. A. Streatfeild observed that the child Elgar passed 
his earliest years in the bosom of the beautiful hills of 
Malvern. Otherwise this score was developed out of a scene 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mortality. Claverhouse has half 
a mind to contrive that Morton shall be given six months’ 
imprisonment to procure him the pleasure of reading 
Froissart as something better than poetry. The knightly 
ideal need never lack for humour! 

So we arrive eventually at Shakespeare’s day, in a work 
which Elgar is credited with regarding as his masterpiece— 
the Symphonic Study, Falstaff. It made its appearance in 
1913, and has yet to come to its own. The two Interludes 
—Jack Falstaff, page to the Duke of Norfolk and Gloucester- 
shire, Shallow’s Orchard—form attractive side-shows to a 
vast exhibition of Tudor times. While he was Peyton 
Professor at Birmingham, Elgar asserted that when music 
was simply a description of something else, it was carrying a 
large art farther than he cared for. He looked upon music 
which existed without any poetic or literary basis as the true 
foundation of the art. This did not prevent his taking the 
public into his confidence to explain his method. The Study 
is based solely on the Falstaff of the Historical Plays. Thus 
the caricature in Merry Wives may be forgotten in considering 
him as a knight, a gentleman, and a soldier. The soldier 
again! Let us remember at the same time the motto, from 
Lord de Tabley, of all the Pomp and Circumstance marches : 


Like a proud music that draws men to die 
Madly upon the spears in martial ecstasy .. . 
I hear the Nation march. 


But Elgar has often heard the nation march. Most 
prophetic of these militant excursions was a part-song for 
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tenors and basses, dated 1908, and founded on Bret Harte’s 
Reveille. In pre-war days the virile male-voice choirs from 
the North of England, as accessories before the fact, might 
have been heard hammering out in noble style: 
Thus they answered—hoping, fearing— 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘‘ My chosen people, come! ” 
Then the drum, lo! was dumb—to be dragged into stentorian 
utterance again during the long national agony from 1914 
onwards, when all Elgar’s passionate love of his native land 
found full outlet at last. Under the brave title of The Spirit 
of England, Mr. Laurence Binyon and he sang of The Fourth 
of August. To Women, and For the Fallen, in words and music 
for tenor or soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra. ‘“ My 
portion of this work I dedicate to the memory of our glorious 
men,” wrote Elgar, “with a special thought for the 
WORCESTERS.”’ 

Whether the Symphonic Prelude called Polonia (pace 
Mr. Turner) be great music or not, it is inscribed to I. J. 
Paderewski, and is laid down on grand lines. Among other 
dire events the sack of Louvain was more than Elgar could 
endure in silence. So when he was asked to do something 
for King Albert’s Book, he let himself go in Carillon, for 
orchestra, to accompany M. Emile Cammaerts’s poem of that 
name. In M. Cammaerts, Elgar had found a fellow-patriot. 
After calling on the Belgians to sing and dance in spite of 
Aerschot, Dinant, and Termonde, they collaborated again in 
The Belgian Flag, a musical monologue translated by the 
late Lord Curzon, and in A Voice in the Desert. It must have 
seemed well worth while at the time to make so vivid a 
contrast between scenes where “‘ not a man, not a fowl, not 
a dog, not a cat” survived, and others, since realized, when 
the buds of Flanders would burst open once more. Mean- 
while, much nearer home, Elgar found a means of professing 
his faith in the Royal Navy, in four songs from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s Fringes of the Fleet. 

It seems a far cry from these to those Sea Pictures which 
ranged from a grotto in Capri to elfin isles shining with a 
light that never was on sea or land. But Elgar could always 
link his regions of fancy with the realms of fact—where, as 
in The Pipes of Pan, the woods may be merry, but where 
skirls the tune of the God of Fear all the same. In peace, 
then, he has counselled preparedness; in the harsh event he 
has been at hand with consolation. When on the outbreak 
of war Elgar wanted to write a song for Madam Clara Butt, 
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he went to Dr. Brownlie’s Hymns of the Early Church, and 
found something 


To rescue those who strive alone, 
Despondent in the fight. 


As far back as Op. 5, No. 1, on the other hand, we find him 
busy on A War Song, as if in anticipation of the marching- 
song for boys (with bugle and drum) known as 7'he Birthright, 
which exhorted every son of Britain to 


Serve thy God, thy King, thy land; 
By thy comrade firmly stand— 


when a whole world was at grips. 

Present-day English life has brought forth the Cockaigne 
Concert-Overture (In London Town), which is appropriately 
addressed “‘'To my many friends, the members of British 
Orchestras.’” Anyone who has ever come home by long-sea 
on leave from exile may recognize in the last but one of the 
Enigma Variations his own Romance. And who has not 
listened to a distant singing, with a sudden drop of the voice, 
as in the Introduction and Allegro for Strings, while holiday- 
making in the “coloured counties’ of the west country? 
To meet any charge of being obsessed by martial ardour, 
Elgar can point to his serene ’Cello Concerto for the reverse 
of that medal—which has induced many to think of it as 
an elegy on war. This Sword of the Spirit has always been 
at the country’s call. And should Sir Edward Elgar, 
K.C.V.O., O.M., ever need an epitaph beyond that contained 
in his life’s work, it would be one so trite as never to be 
needed at all : 

Be England what she will, 
With all her faults she is my country still— 


for when all is said that can be said he stands and falls as 


an Englishman. 
CrcIL BARBER 


THE ROMAN ROAD 


Wuat wonderful roads we drove along as we started on the 
shortest of our tours! Mile after rapid mile we sped down 
them, and still they stretched ahead of us as they stretched 
behind, smooth as satin, shining and polished like marble, 
and (what the speed-lover values most highly) straight for 
leagues at a time as if they had been ruled, or borrowed 
bodily from our neighbours across the Channel. 

As speed has few more fervent devotees than that one 
of us who sat that day at the wheel, and who out of respect 
for the law of the land shall modestly remain nameless, we 
sacrificed in no carping spirit at the shrine he worships at; 
and though wild horses would not drag from me the exact 
pace at which we travelled, it may be admitted that the 
limit of twenty miles per hour was not rigorously adhered 
to. The wild horses aforesaid would have looked the least 
thing foolish if they had been so ill-advised as to compete 
with us. Swiftly vanished the miles, till a time came when 
we must leave those measured surfaces and take a fork to 
the right which was marked on the map by a line of alter- 
nating red and white, enterprising as to colour certainly, 
but ominously suggestive in the very singularity of its 
delineation. What could the red and white stand for? 
Reference to the bottom left-hand corner of the map 
informed us that it stood for a Roman road; and this was 
heartening, since the Romans were no small potatoes at 
road-making. Visions of paved highways, dotted with bands 
of legionaries, with here the chariot of a rich colonist, there 
perhaps the litter of a tribune swaying along in the midst 
of its escort, flashed through my mind as the car swept 
away from the tarmac and launched itself on to an apparently 
interminable track of loose flints the size of footballs. 

Disillusion is always painful. If the cohorts marched 
over loose flints, I could no longer with my mind’s eye see 
them swinging along as they would have if the road had 
been paved. Soon not a few of them would have been 
limping, and their formation would have lost some of its 
precision of outline. It gave me a positive pain in the feet 
to think of their sandals. And what must not our poor car 
be suffering in its tenderest feelings? Its only too sus- 
ceptible indiarubber toes would surely not be able to tread 
so unprimrose-like a path! However, here we were, already 
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deeply committed to the longest lane, surely, that ever had 
no turning. Not three yards in width, moss-grown where 
the stones lay less thick, shut in on either side by tall green 
hedges, we could no more face about to retrace our steps 
than if the dimension that contained it had been one of 
time rather than of space. Come what might, there was 
nothing for it but to roll on and on to whatever inexorable 
fate might be awaiting us at the end. 

The end was as yet far off. We must have traversed 
seven or eight miles of the Roman road before we came to 
the crossways, and even there we did not turn. To right, 
to left, the intersecting track branched off beneath a covering 
of flints as formidable as any we had passed over. Ahead 
the road struck boldly on to the open down; a mere skein 
of ruts sunk haphazard in the grass. After a short dis- 
cussion, and against the usual instinct which prompted me 
to counsel the right-hand branch, we went straight on, 
following the less unfathomable of the ruts and peering 
dubiously about us for something that should be in the 
nature of a landmark. 

I say that we peered, and in truth I can use no verb 
more exact. The morbid and unwholesome are things it is 
desirable not to dwell upon, and in accordance with that 
general principle the least as a rule said about the weather 
the better. July in England is a month as to which the 
discreeter of our poets preserve a silence which does them 
infinite credit. But possibly this self-restraint on their part 
is prompted as much by feelings of despair as by those of 
tact and patriotism. Suffice it on this occasion to say that 
for an English summer day the weather was in no manner 
remarkable. From our childhood’s dawn we ought, all of 
us, to be inured to these English summer days of ours. The 
fact remains that we are not. If the fittest survive, it is 
strange that we have not been extinguished long since; I 
can never be brought to admit that I am, or that my race is, 
so fishlike as to be fitted to live in what Dr. Page has well 
defined as “ this aquarium.” Though midsummer was not 
long passed; though the hay-making was in full swing and 
the country-side had for six weeks been littered with a 
blackened mass which the farmers (in spite of their reputa- 
tion for grumbling an optimistic body, or they would never 
be farmers) still hoped to carry and stack in some unusually 
prolonged interval between downpours; though people were 
dying like flies of heat waves in New York; though, in a word, 
our field of vision extended on all sides of us for at most a 
matter of a dozen yards, the month was July. 
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It is only fair to say that we had climbed with the Roman 
road to a height of eight hundred feet and were consequently 
in the clouds. It may be true that Alpine climbers attain 
to greater altitudes without being befogged, but in our island 
the clouds, having flown right across the nearly boundless 
Atlantic—at least, it probably seems boundless when you 
are flying across it—arrive in an exhausted condition and 
have no idea of staying aloft any longer. They cast about 
them for the most convenient landing-place, and soon 
spying out our loftiest pinnacles, rising, as they do, hundreds 
of feet above the remainder of the country-side, they very 
naturally sit down on them for a rest before descending 
into the valleys. The cloud that sat that day on the Roman 
road was of a dense and damp variety. It thinned at times 
till it allowed us to see as far as fifty yards; and we felt 
our way through it with more deliberation than had hitherto 
distinguished our movements. It was a restless cloud, and 
no doubt new to this world of sorrow. Though tired enough 
to sit heavily on the hill-tops, it was not one to sit still for 
long. It was for ever fidgeting; rising a few feet, and then 
sitting down again with a bump, as you might say; moving 
on as far as the next hillock, when its place was immediately 
taken by another mist wraith whose own last resting-place 
was equally instantaneously filled; and so on, like a sort of 
foggy musical chairs. The wind supplied the music. It 
blew strong but soft out of the void; treading over the 
seeding grasses as light as a shadow, but yet heavily enough 
to make them bend their feathered heads together to whisper 
words of courage each in his neighbour’s ear. 

The scattered ruts of the cart-tracks converged suddenly 
as we neared the crest of the hill; the ground as suddenly 
fell away from us on either hand; and we found ourselves 
on the top of an embankment just wide enough to take our 
wheels. We drew up and got out with some notion of 
making a reconnaissance. With a foreboding that was 
near certainty the driver examined his tyres. The off-hind 
tyre was flattening rapidly. From it protruded a piece of 
flint much the shape and sharpness of a safety razor blade. 
A threefold groan rose from us, together with much mar- 
velling that the contretemps had not happened sooner. 
Leaving the business of wheel-changing to my betters, I 
turned to face the shifting wall of the cloud. 

At that very second it lifted. Only for a moment was 
the curtain held back; and it was as if it had been drawn 
aside from the stage of some giant theatre, on which who 
knows what strange drama had been and perhaps would 
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again be played? We could only hope that our parts were 
those of the comic relief. Ride, Pagliacci! 

The scene was laid with startling precision—the stage 
one which tragedy had unmistakably made its own. We 
were in the very midst of a Roman encampment. Right 
above us a bank twenty feet high ran back, straight as a 
taut rope, for a hundred or more yards, its end lost in 
the mist. At right angles to the first, more banks formed the 
sides of a great square, intersected by others, of which the 
one we were on was the lowest. It was probably the wall 
which divided the outer from the inner moat. As far as 
we could see stretched the ramparts; defended now only by 
the spirits that haunt them. Haunted assuredly they must 
be; and if ever poor ghost can feel itself at home it must 
do so in that wild and eerie place. Was there here a foot 
of ground, I wondered, where blood had not fallen faster 
than now fell the rain? Was there beneath the turf a 
square yard of soil that had not known a tragedy? Was 
there an inch of those walls where men had not fought for 
life, not once but many times; and, fighting, lost it? Sadness 
seemed to hang in the air and to be swept by the soughing 
wind in and out of the angles of the enclosures. The same 
wet westerly wind had mingled its sighs with those of men 
mourning their fallen friends, with the groans of the 
wounded, with the sobs of captives. The very emptiness 
that now flooded it only added to the ghastly sugges- 
tiveness of the deserted stronghold. If happiness had ever 
been there, it had gone away. But agony had been left 
behind; its roots clung deep and ineradicable beneath the 
green-grey sheet of the grasses that were spread shroud-like 
over that place of old, old life now gone; that place of 
short lives and violent, and of death more violent still. 

A seagull planed over the camp, looking down with a 
nasty little eye that sought in us more definite signs of 
wreckage than we yet presented. Then, in an instant, 
before the bird had covered the space of the first square, 
the fog fell again, blotting out every trace of the landscape, 
and sweeping, swooping, floating, soaring down into each 
corner of the camp, and over and across the wall that 
precariously supported our little party and its wounded 
transport. 

It was too melancholy a spot to linger in on such a day. 
It was cold, too. The damp wind would have penetrated 
to one’s bones even if it had not rained. We were glad, 
the wheel having been changed, to huddle back into the car, 
and in the shelter of the hood to eat our lunch. Then, 
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promising ourselves to explore the camp in more cheerful 
weather, we started again. 

At a slow pace we followed our noses along the top of 
the wall. Flints were heaped on it here to an unparalleled 
extent, and with our recent mishap prominent in our 
recollections I urged our driver to proceed with one wheel 
outside the rut, on the foot-wide strip of grass that bordered 
the abyss. It was madness, and I was not left long to 
doubt it. A crumble of earth, a twist, a slide, and only 
the inhuman tenacity of the brakes was between us and an 
abiding resting-place in the moat. The manner in which 
the brakes coped with the situation was little short of 
masterly. 

I opened the door and stepped out on to the side of the 
bank with nothing which could be called loss of time. 

‘“‘T shouldn’t stand there,” the driver suggested. “It 
feels as if the whole car might slide down at any moment.” 
I removed myself somewhat hurriedly. The others followed, 
and our plight was quickly reviewed. It was decided that 
by digging a grooved path in front of the absconding wheel 
and sloping it gradually to the top, the car could be driven 
forward till it again reached the level. My family accord- 
ingly set itself to the task; and digging progressed swiftly 
in the soft soil by the help of a jack-rod and a spanner, 
while I busied myself in collecting flints with which to 
buttress up the groove when dug. The reader will feel but 
slight surprise to learn that at this, the only spot in ten 
miles where they might have been of some use, the flints 
melted away into space and were no more seen. Hardly 
could I lay my fingers on three or four miserable littlo 
pebbles at the bottom of the moat, search I never so 
frenziedly. 

At last, after engineering feats which had to be seen to 
be believed, the road was pronounced practicable, and the 
intrepid driver mounted to his now solitary post at the 
wheel. Deserted by his craven companions, he started 
forward. Unable to see the groove in following which lay 
his only chance of saving the ship, he yet went blindly 
ahead, and gallantly his vessel responded to the demand 
made on her. The front wheels revolved in their appointed 
place and all promised well. Then, all at once, the back 
wheels, too zealous to follow, turned against an outjutting 
part of the embankment, and the whole back of the car 
seemed on the point of swinging round and into the moat. 
At the last second they thought better of it, and, resuming 
the straight and narrow path mapped out for them, drew 
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out of the ravine and back to safety and the top of the wall. 
Amid much mutual congratulating and regrets that we had 
not collectively adopted engineering as a profession, the 
tools were replaced in their various homes beneath the seat 
or in the bottom of the dicky (anywhere, in short, except in 
the tool-box, where, as you will have noticed, few people 
keep really serviceable tools), the crew came once more 
aboard, and sail was again hoisted. 

It was possibly just as well that the sail was a meta- 
phorical one. I feel that if it had been a case of real canvas 
we should soon have been left with bare sticks. On that 
exposed ridge the wind had increased to a gale, and I feel 
that the nautical person who had attempted to run before 
it under more than a mere rag would have had his fore- 
t’gall’n’s’Ils carried away in considerably less than half a 
jiffy, not to speak of all the other sails of whose proper 
names and description I blush to admit my unapproachable 
ignorance. 

It was with trepidation increased to the point of cold 
shivers that I, for one, resumed the drive along the Roman 
wall. It continued for what seemed a great way, and gave 
proof of the importance of the camp of which it formed 
part. At length I saw with relief that it had come to an 
end, flattening out into a lane down which we dived and 
which seemed to be in a frantic hurry to get away from that 
place of ghosts and shadows five leagues beyond the wide 
world’s end. Down we went, the lane being of a steepness 
which I will not try to estimate, slithering over the flints 
which had reassembled to meet us, hair-pin turn succeeding 
to hair-pin turn—the whole thing evidently the ramp by 
which the garrison of old reached the shelter of that strong 
place now lost among the mists. 

Down, down, down! After dropping six hundred feet in 
a short half-mile, we came at the bottom to a farmyard, 
where we stopped and looked about us for someone of 
whom to ask the way. After a moment a man put his head 
out of a shed and nodded in reply to our word of salutation. 

“Was this King’s Farm?” we asked, and received 
another nod by way of reply. 

I burned to know what king this was whose farm we 
had invaded. Was it a British sovereign, a Celt, or a 
Saxon? Who, I wondered, had ruled here? Over whom 
and to what purpose had he reigned? The nods were not 
encouraging towards such speculations. But suddenly the 
farmer became more conversational. ‘Nice weather,” he 
observed surprisingly. ‘I don’t know what for,” he added 
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after a pause and with a shade of bitterness. Then, turning 
his back on us, he disappeared into the shed. 

We drove on; up and down the hills and between the 
high banks of stone topped with nut-bushes that bounded 
roads narrow as the passages of a house and twisted 
like supernaturally elongated serpents. They seemed deter- 
mined to make up by the multiplicity of their turns for the 
bald directness of the ten undeviating miles of Roman 
causeway that we had just put behind us. We splashed 
through a ford; mounted into a tiny village where each 
house stood with its feet in its neighbour’s chimney-pot; 
climbed above it one of the steepest zigzags it has been my 
fate to surmount; opened half a dozen gates; and finally 
came to a comparatively imposing barrier of whitely painted 
iron which admitted us to a meadow, in the midst of which 
the road vanished with an abruptness that was scarcely 
well-bred. A little daunted, we took to the open grass- 
land, and were rewarded by finding, at the foot of the field, 
the destination we had set forth to reach. 
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OvreR twenty years ago, when I was still upon the staff of 
The Times, I received one morning a letter from the late 
Mr. Moberley Bell, the then manager. It was a curt note 
covering an enclosure. The enclosure was a letter from 
some inquirer, who asked the editor of The Times if he could 
give him any information concerning an exceptional effort 
that some 7'tmes Special Correspondent with the Japanese 
Armies in 1904 had made to convey the news of the Battle 
of Liau-Yang to the cable offices. The letter added: “I 
understand that your correspondent made a record journey 
on horseback to effect this end.” The manager’s comment 
to me with this enclosure was laconic. He simply said: 
“Have you ever heard of this effort? I never have. You 
might tell this man what you know about it.”” As I was the 
correspondent in question, the manager’s command savoured 
slightly of pathos—that is to say, from the view-point of the 
man fundamentally concerned. The story of this episode 
has never been told with authority; it has been referred to 
by many in reminiscences of past campaigning, and I believe 
also in reports by military attachés. 

From Collier’s Weekly, an American paper, under the 
signature of the late Richard Harding Davis, I cull the 
following reference to it. In an article upon the difficulty 
that may be put in the way of a war correspondent of deliver- 
ing the truth concerning events that he has witnessed, the 
writer says : ‘‘ A notable instance of this was the account of 
the Battle of Liau-Yang sent by Lionel James to the London 
Times. James is the military expert of that paper. . . . He 
saw that the Battle of Liau- Yang was not a decisive Japanese 
victory. So from the battlefield he rode straight to the 
nearest wire outside of Japanese jurisdiction and filed five 
columns of truth to The Times. The next day, solely on 
account of his story, the reports of the other correspondents 
having been held back by the Japanese for three days, 
Japanese bonds fell from five to ten points.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Davis’s premises as to the motives 
which prompted me to sever my connection with the Japanese 
armies are entirely erroneous. It never came within the scope 
of my philosophy that I should commit professional suicide 
in the interest of truth. All that I thought of at the time 
was that I had witnessed the then greatest battle of modern 
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history, and that every effort on my part must be made to 
forward an early account of it to Printing House Square. 

It was suggested, I know, that my action in leaving the 
Japanese armies was a breach of faith. This is not the case. 
The Japanese authorities had, earlier in the campaign, given 
me facilities, for value received in the matter of personal 
services which were impossible to them elsewhere and had 
made specific arrangements with me. It was:a contract that 
was two-sided. 

All this is by way of preamble to a description of one of 
the most arduous journeys that I have ever made. The 
Pyrrhic victory .won by the Japanese against the Russians at 
Liau-Yang was finally established on the night of September 
3-4, 1904, when the Russian rearguard, which had covered 
the retreat of Kuropatkin’s armies, withdrew, under the 
dogged Grekoff, from the last defences. There had been five 
days of stupendous battle. For the most part, in company 
with Reginald Kann, the intrepid French correspondent, I 
had witnessed as much of the fighting that it was humanly 
possible for a non-combatant to witness, also I had been 
lucky enough to have joined my fortunes with the head- 
quarters of a divisional commander, who had elucidated 
every phase of the battle as he understood it. It was due to 
his help that the chronology of my subsequent description 
was coherent. 

After having witnessed the entry of the Japanese into 
Liau-Yang on September 4th, I returned to my billet, and 
made my preparations to leave the Japanese Army in the 
small hours of the following morning. Mr. X, who was 
representing another paper, proposed to come with me. I 
was glad of this association, as X had spent many years in 
China and had a knowledge of Chinese. I had decided to 
ride by way of Niu-Chang to Yinkow, which is the Treaty 
Port at the mouth of the Liau River, where that waterway 
empties into the Liau-Tung Gulf in the Yellow Sea. Niu- 
Chang is the large Chinese town nearest the estuary of the 
river and the Treaty Port. Niu-Chang was fifty miles as 
the crow flies from my billet, and many miles more by the 
actual course we took, and it is again about twenty miles as 
the crow flies from Yinkow. Mr. X and I, therefore, had a 
matter of between eighty and one hundred miles to cover 
before we could hope to reach those neutral communications, 
which would put us in touch with the outer world. We pro- 
posed to take with us an English-speaking Chinaman whom 
I had previously annexed as an interpreter from an English 
Mission in Hai-Cheng. 
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Experience has taught me that, when a correspondent in 
order to supply news undertakes a journey which must of 
necessity entail fatigue, he should as far as possible have 
his messages prepared before he starts. I therefore sat up 
the whole of the night completing my typescript in readiness 
for the cable office. Mr. X left the direction of the enterprise 
to me. Our animals were little Chinese ponies. They were 
in themselves hardy and admirably suited to long distance 
work at a slow pace, but were not ideal mounts for the 
bodily comfort of big men. I determined that we would 
follow the railway track as far as An-tan-shan, and then 
strike out right-handed until we reached Kau-Li-An, and from 
thence head to the Chinese town of Niu-Chang. In order to 
be able to make the distance without foundering our mounts, 
I followed the method employed by the Boers in South 
Africa: that is to say, we ambled for forty minutes, then 
halted and off-saddled for ten, and followed this procedure 
each hour—except at midday, when we halted for sixty 
minutes and fed the ponies. 

In the small hours of September 5th X, the Chinese boy, 
and myself saddled our ponies and set out upon our adven- 
turous journey. It must be remembered, that once we left 
the precincts of the Mukden—Dalny railway line we should 
plunge into an almost roadless country, and would be beyond 
the protection afforded by the Japanese occupation. We 
stood to be a prey to any evil-disposed Chinese villagers, or 
roving band of Celestial brigands. We reached An-tan-shan 
on the railway shortly after daybreak. Thus far on the 
Japanese line of communications the movements of accre- 
dited foreign correspondents did not arouse particular 
attention, and it was too early yet, for telegraphic instruc- 
tions to be pursuing us. 

From the moment, however, that we brought up our left 
shoulders and turned into the country removed from the 
railway, our troubles began. A terrific Manchurian storm 
burst over us. The rain simply deluged for nearly half an 
hour. All progress was impossible. The animals would not 
face the stinging onslaught from above. The whole country- 
side became waterlogged, and the track we sought to follow 
a morass. In spite of some shelter that we took from trees 
we were all drenched to the skin. These Manchurian rain- 
storms, though terrific, are short-lived and extraordinarily 
local. As soon as we could proceed the sun reappeared with 
blazing strength. This was a great help. It dried our 
clothes and it dried our path, and in a few miles we reached 
the limit of the storm’s duress, and the way became as arid 
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and dusty as if there had been no rainfall in the vicinity at 
all. We avoided villages as well as our general direction 
would allow, and found no evidence of the Japanese occupa- 
tion until after five hours of hard going we reached the 
considerable village of Kau-Li-An. 

Kau-Li-An was full of Japanese infantry, and we entered 
it in some trepidation, lest our escape from Headquarters had 
been telephoned to the Officer Commanding this flank guard 
of the main Army with instructions for our arrest. The 
Japanese soldiers looked at us curiously, and until they could 
read the Japanese hieroglyphics upon our brassards I believe 
that they thought we were Russians and their natural prey. 
We rode boldly into the main street and pulled up and dis- 
mounted in front of a shop that displayed something that we 
had never expected to see. That was Osaka bottled laager 
beer. Some Chinese merchant had shown remarkable enter- 
prise to have secured delivery of this merchandise almost 
before the Japanese occupation was complete. Not only did 
it put new energy into X and myself and the Chinese boy, 
but we gave each pony a drench of beer as well. The 
little Japanese soldiers crowded round us, and were as 
delighted as children when we included our animals in the 
orgy. We rested at Kau-Li-An just sufficiently long enough 
to allay any suspicion that we were in an undue hurry to 
depart, but that was all. It was with feelings of intense 
relief that we turned our backs upon the township, and with 
considerable surprise that we had not even been questioned. 

Half the way to Niu-Chang city had been accomplished. 
It was now reasonable to suppose that we should not meet 
any Japanese that might be informed of our movements 
until Niu-Chang. As we had not been questioned in Kau- 
Li-An it also seemed reasonable to conclude that we had not 
aroused any official suspicion there and had therefore escaped 
an official report. The weariness of the march, however, was 
beginning to tell upon both X and the Chinese boy. Fifty 
miles in a saddle is already an affair even when you are used 
to long-distance journeys and have a big horse under you. 
Neither of my companions was so used and the paces of a 
12.2 pony are particularly tiring. I had, therefore, to 
reduce the periods of mounted progress, and to lengthen 
those given to off-saddling. The most trying portion of the 
journey was the hour immediately after the midday rest, as 
the sun was then at its fullest strength, and a September sun 
in Manchuria is almost unbearable in the violence of its heat. 

Nearly four hours after we left Kau-Li-An we emerged 
from the great stretches of six-foot millet fields on to the main 
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track that led towards Niu-Chang. Here we again met 
evidences of the Japanese army. A field-telegraph wire 
followed the track. It obviously connected Niu-Chang with 
Hai-cheng, the latter town being an important étape on the 
Japanese main communication artery. Anyway, for the 
time being we were relieved of the haunting fear of Chinese 
bandits. They were not likely to be prowling along what 
was now obviously a Japanese-controlled highway. Though 
we saw no Japanese troops, yet the strings of Chinese mule- 
carts that we passed suggested filling-up convoys from a 
river-way base depot. 

At five o’clock precisely three very weary horsemen upon 
three equally weary ponies crawled under the Gates of Niu- 
Chang city. It was exactly fourteen hours since we had left 
our billet near Liau-Yang. We had halted one hour in the 
middle of the day to feed. We had been stationary on 
account of the rain. This with our halt at Kau-Li-An 
accounted for another hour. We had also off-saddled, in 
ten-minute periods, for another two hours. I calculated 
that our progress had been at about the rate of six to seven 
miles an hour, therefore we had placed between sixty and 
seventy miles between us and our starting-point. Niu- 
Chang was no use to us for telegraphic purposes. We had 
still twenty odd miles as the crow flies before Yinkow would 
be reached, and then we should have to cross over to China 
proper before we were beyond control by the Japanese. 

My first duty on arriving at Niu-Chang was to see to the 
welfare of the ponies, as it was our original intention, after a 
rest, to push on at once to Yinkow. Having found a hos- 
telry where the animals could be baited I joined X ; but X 
was exhausted. I shall never forget the meal that followed. 
The restaurant was a dirty, cramped little place with low 
benches to sit upon and stools to serve as tables. The 
kitchen was at one end of the tiny room, and the cook 
operated at his office in full view. Though the place was 
dirty, yet the cook was scrupulously clean in the preparation 
of the food. He even washed the eggs before he broke their 
shells. Our meal consisted of some sort of vegetable soup, 
an omelet made with dried shrimps, and a dish of chopped 
chicken mixed with burnt sugar. It was, of course, served in 
bowls to be eaten with chopsticks. The drink was copious 
draughts of green tea. After the monotonous weeks of the 
Japanese army ration, with its minimum of nutritious sub- 
stance, no banquet served to city aldermen could have been 
more appetizing than was this simple Chinese collation to us 
wayfarers. But it brought with it that inertia which so 
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often in the weary follows upon repletion by the food- 
absorbing organs. X maintained that he could not take the 
road again until the following morning. X was not a pro- 
fessional journalist. He was, naturally enough, innocent of 
that instinct that drives the professional to the telegraph 
office—no matter the means, no matter the difficulties physical 
or material. 

It looked as if X and I would have to part company. 
Then a great idea presented itself. There was in those days 
no artery road connecting Yinkow and Niu-Chang. There 
was, however, the waterway, the winding and eccentric 
stream of the Liau River. Why should we not finish our 
journey by boat ? This idea appealed to my saddle-sore 
companion, and we went at once to the river-side. After 
much bartering we arranged with a particularly filthy junk- 
owner that he should take us down-stream during the night. 
We then returned to the stable-yard, and instructed the 
Chinese boy that he was to bring the ponies on to Yinkow on 
the following day. He appeared horrified at our proposal to 
finish the journey by water. His contention was that all the 
Liu-Chang boatmen were pirates, and even if our particular 
boatmen by exception were honest men, we should be 
boarded by pirates at some period of our journey. This did 
not deter us—past association with this particular boy had 
not suggested to us that he was of the lion-hearted breed. 
In fact, during our ride he had seen a potential Hun-Hutza 
in every stray Chinaman that had crossed our path. 

We girded up our loins to finish our journey on the water, 
pirates or no pirates, and went down to the river-side to take 
possession of our boat. The boat was there, but the filthy 
boatswain and his crew had vanished. Of them there was 
never a sign ; but there were other junks and other boatmen. 
X’s knowledge of the language was sufficient to interrogate 
these boatmen, and they all agreed that our absent crew 
were bad men. X, who had a primitive but effective method 
of dealing with the Chinese, remarked, ‘“‘ Then we will take 
another junk.” 

This we proceeded to do, coercing the malcontent crew at 
the point of a Colt automatic, and casting off the hawsers 
ourselves. This was accompanied by much turbulence and 
objection on the part of the crew. But beneficial correction 
with a loaded stick and the cold comfort of the Colt’s muzzle 
converted the atmosphere of objection into one of bargaining 
—and as the swirling current took charge of the junk a price 
of hire was agreed upon. 

We did not altogether like the look of our crew, and 
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though we were both longing to lie down and sleep, we agreed 
that only one should sleep at a time for two hours while the 
other kept watch. X gathered that the objection to making 
the journey was because the junks were empty, and were 
under contract to take cargo down-stream. Be that as it 
may, we were safely under way. Our difficulties did not end 
here, for within half an hour we ran hard and fast upon a 
mud-bank. No effort on the part of the crew could move 
the junk. After about forty minutes of unavailing effort 
another and smaller junk appeared. Our boatmen signalled 
to her, and she came alongside. There was much chattering, 
in which we did not join, and ultimately our boatmen got 
the newcomers to agree to take us over. A few dollars 
recompensed the stranded crew and we transhipped. 

Thus began a miserable night. I had never before 
realized what must be the agony of the bodily exhausted 
soldier sentry on outpost duty when it is almost a physical 
impossibility to keep awake. By the end of my second 
watch, finding it was impossible to wake X, I accepted the 
philosophy of the fatalist and lay down under the thwarts to 
sleep beside him. If they wished to cut our throats—then 
they could do so. 

There was no throat-cutting, but I woke with a start at 
daybreak to find the junk stationary. The four Chinese 
who composed the crew were rolled up asleep beside us, and 
we were tight in against the bank of the river. My first 
thought was that the journey was finished. A glance round, 
however, showed me that we were not at Yinkow. I woke 
X and we kicked up the crew. As far as we could make out 
they said that wind and tide were against us, and in the 
circumstances they had accepted the inevitable and turned 
in. Owing to the eccentricities of the river’s course we were 
still about twenty miles from our destination. It was a 
distressing affair. Except that we might have been nobbled 
by the Japanese authorities we would have done better to 
have slept quietly at Niu-Chang, and ridden on in the 
morning. 

We held a council of war, and determined to abandon the 
Chinese navy and finish the journey on foot. We drove a 
hard bargain with our boatmen and fought for the moiety 
of a dollar, as we wished them to think that we were short 
of money. The cupidity of the Chinese often overrides his 
good taste in the matter of “live and let live,” and we did 
not want our boatmen to think that we were sufficiently well 
supplied with money to be worth murdering. Not that we 
thought that they were themselves of murderous intent, since 
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they had had ample opportunity during the night, but in a 
party of four, even, there may be one knave, who might slip 
away and give information to a neighbouring village, 
especially as all itinerant Chinese in these parts thought we 
were Russians, and by this time knew that in the war the 
Russian had become the under-dog. 

We had no untoward adventure upon our long tramp 
back to civilization. We had delays at streams and rivers, 
where we had to be ferried across in dugouts. We were, 
however, footsore and weary, and practically done when we 
reached the marshlands that are the land approaches to the 
Treaty Port. “We had covered thirty miles of rough going. 
At last, however, we saw the smoke-stacks of the steamers in 
the Port, and without any contretemps we dragged ourselves 
into Yinkow. It was a long, miserable tramp along the Bund 
until we reached the European Settlement. Then the joy of 
the hotel, a bath, and a gorgeous dinner washed down with a 
bottle of champagne—or was it two bottles of champagne? 
At the next table to us sat the Japanese Consul-General. We 
thought that he eyed us with suspicion. Did he know any- 
thing ? Could he by any means detain us and our precious 
messages before we could get across the water into China 
proper ? 

The first place that we could hand in our messages at 
a telegraph office was Shan-hi-kwan; the train from the 
terminus across the river did not start for Shan-hi-kwan 
until 8 a.m. on the following morning. After dinner I went 
and saw Mr. Bush, an English merchant, who in those days 
seemed to be the uncrowned king of Yinkow. He entered 
into my difficulties with sympathetic spirit, and promised to 
lend his own boat to ferry us over the water in time to catch 
the train. 

Mr. Bush’s boat with its four smartly uniformed oarsmen 
was waiting for us in the morning, and by half-past seven we 
stepped ashore in China proper and were free of the Japanese. 


On arrival at Shan-hi-kwan I hastened to the telegraph | 


office. Here I met with a particularly nasty rebuff. I had 
understood that arrangements had been made for me by the 
late Dr. Morrison, then The Times Correspondent at Peking, 
for my telegrams to be received without pre-payment. 
According to the Chinese clerks in the telegraph office this 
arrangement had not been effected. Here I was with a 
message of five thousand words, the sending of which would 
cost at least £500, and only a few Chinese dollars and some 
Japanese yen in my pocket. It was a message that would 
brook no delay. I sent a frenzied telegram to Morrison in 
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Peking to arrange the credit, but I was haunted with the 
fear that he might be, as he often was, absent from Peking. 
I then went to the traffic superintendent of the line, Mr. 
Moore, to ask his advice and help. 

You can sympathize with Mr. Moore’s feelings when I 
burst in upon him. Since I had been with the Japanese I 
had grown a beard. This beard had had no attention since 
its infancy. I was dressed in my travel-stained campaigning 
clothes—in fact, I looked like a modern caricature of a 
Russian Bolshevik. Mr. Moore was all sympathy, but he 
could not be blamed for the attitude of caution which he 
assumed. Ultimately he said that if I could produce any- 
one who would confirm my contention that I was repre- 
senting The Times he would advance the necessary funds. 
This was very noble of him ; but it did not seem to help very 
much. Here was I in Shan-hi-kwan in far-off China. As far 
as I knew there would not be a soul nearer than Dr. Morrison 
in Peking who could vouch for me. Mr. Moore then told me 
that there was a rifle-shooting meeting taking place in Shan- 
hi-kwan which had been organized by the officers of the 
Peking Legation Guards. 

Here was hope. Colonel Bower, who commanded the 
British Legation Guard, had been in the same regiment with 
a brother-in-law of mine. Years previously I had met the 
Colonel in India. I hastened to find Bower. Rarely, I fancy, 
had a British officer been as astonished as was this distin- 
guished soldier when he was accosted by a bearded ruffian, 
apparently a stranger, whose demand was the modest 
request to back a bill for £500. As soon, however, as he 
penetrated my disguise he willingly assented to help me and 
The Times. 

Neither his good will nor that of Mr. Moore had to be put 
to the test. Morrison was in Peking, had received my 
telegram, and had immediately arranged the necessary 
facilities. The message was handed in at 4 p.m. on 
September 7th, and appeared in the issue of The Times on 
the following day. The Japanese had occupied Liau-Yang 
on September 4th. It was a full, detailed, and uncensored 
description of five days of continuous battle that had been 
waged both by day and night. 

I do not know if X sent any message that day, or even 
later. He was much overcome by the journey we had made, 
and I was too weary and expended rather by mental anxiety 
than physical weariness to do more than occupy a welcome 
bed at the hotel. 

The above is the story of a descriptive telegraphic message 
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which made considerable stir upon publication. In these 
days of motor-cars and electric launches the physical 
demands upon the correspondent in the field have been 
much lightened. This is doubtless all for the good, since 
physical exhaustion will generally detract from mental 
efficiency, and the first duty of a correspondent is to be 
mentally efficient. 

Since the day that I left the service of The Times all the 
conditions that surround modern armies have completely 
changed. It is highly probable that never again will the 
correspondent in the field have the many opportunities that 
fell to me of making exceptional and often desperate efforts 
to establish my services. Who can say ? The modern 
correspondent may have better facilities that will enable him 
to submit more finished and maturely considered work, but 
he will never experience the sweet satisfaction of that supreme 
moment when the last page of the script is surrendered to the 
telegraph clerk, in the struggle for which moment no danger 
was too great to be faced and no obstacle too menacing to be 
attempted. 

LIONEL JAMES 
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TuE introduction into the House of Lords of a Bill to 
provide for the extension throughout the country of the 
Carlisle experiment in State public-houses makes that experi- 
ment once more a matter of topical interest. I have just 
refreshed my early impressions by a second visit. That was 
necessary in any case, if one was to obtain a first-hand 
impression of Carlisle as it is to-day, for the earlier visit was 
in 1916, some six months only after the advent of the Liquor 
Control Board. Then the experiment was in the raw. 
There had been little time for remodelling; the terms of 
transfer even had not been finally settled; the disturbing 
conditions of the war overshadowed everything; and the 
Control Board was more occupied with the imposition of 
restrictions upon drinking than with any other aspect in 
the case. Yet another aspect was in view. Lord 
D’Abernon, the Chairman of the Board, had imbibed the 
True Temperance Association’s policy of public-house im- 
provement, and had essayed to put it into practice at the 
beginning of his reign at Carlisle. The converted post- 
office—the Gretna Tavern—was already before the public 
as a model of the improved house; but for the rest, little 
change had been made by October 1916. A year or two 
later Lord D’Abernon asked me to go again, when I should 
see, he said, vast progress; and I promised to do so, but the 
occasion did not come until April of 1928, when those in 
control had had twelve years in which to develop their 
experiment. And that is a sufficiently long time to justify 
a definite judgment on the work, more especially since there 
has been every reason for rapid development—access to 
unlimited funds, freedom from the restrictions of the 
licensing laws, the stimulating searchlight of public interest. 

I wondered what I should see. I had heard and read a 
prodigious amount, and believed only a modest proportion 
of it; for I had long since learned that Carlisle is one of 
those places, or institutions, where the visitor finds what he 
goes to look for. The contemptuous supporter of “the 
Trade’; the fanatical enemy of ‘drink,’ however served; 
the enthusiast for ‘disinterested management”; the 
believer in anything State-run—all come away from Carlisle 
confirmed in the faith which animated them before going 
to it. In my own mind I was just wondering how it would 
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And so on various occasions I sallied forth, in no parti- 
cular direction, gazing at the exteriors of the public-houses, 
and—at decorous intervals, for to go even into a State 
public-house means ordering a drink—at the interiors of 
some of them. 

Among them was the Apple Tree Inn. This hostelry 
is new, built on the site of an old public-house and adjoining 
demolished buildings. Neatness is a word which occurs to 
the observer of its exterior. I went upstairs, to a sort of 
smoking-room. There was a bar in it, but a notice re- 
questing the customer not to have his drinks there sent 
me shuffling away. A smiling damsel emerged from behind 
the bar and came across to my seat. 

“You are not a Carlisle man?’’ she queried, with a note 
of accusation in her voice. 

I blushed and acknowledged my shame. 

‘“‘This is our model house,’ she said, and her smile 
showed that she regarded it as a satisfactory model. It 
therefore behoved the visitor to note the surroundings 
with care. 

What I first noted was a spacious apartment, surrounded 
by dark panelling, dotted with dark-hued chairs and tables 
to correspond, the gloom lightened by a blue carpet and 
white or cream-washed walls over the panelling, and flowers 
here and there on the tables. This at first glance was 
pleasing. But a second and more critical survey awoke the 
feeling one has on looking at a similar scene in a theatre. 
Superficially the tout ensemble was effective; looked at more 
closely it turned out to be rather shoddy. This was a pity. 
It was ‘‘ spoiling the ship for a penn’orth of tar.” I recalled 
the real oak and the real artistry I had seen in more than 
one public-house in private ownership—such as the Cross 
Guns at Birmingham or the beautiful panelling of the 
tea-room in a little Devonshire village house, the Seven 
Stars at King’s Kerswell—and it seemed as odd as it was 
disappointing that this State institution, with its unwanted 
profits available for good work, should have lowered itself 
to cheap imitation; for the wood was not oak at all, and the 
staining did not make it look like oak, but like a creosoted fence. 

A glance round the room gave rise to another and more 
serious criticism. There was nothing to do but drink— 
no suggestion to occupy in any other way the leisure to which 
the visitor was invited, no newspapers or magazines, no 
provision for games, no opportunity for music (such as the 
piano which had figured at the Gretna Tavern) or wireless, 
no writing-table or materials for writing or telephone, no 
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display of cigarettes or tobacco or sweets. Food may have 
been obtainable, but there was nothing in the room to bring 
the opportunity to one’s notice. But the presence of such 
things as these is just what marks the improved public- 
house—a place of general refreshment and entertainment. 
It is not enough to provide a theatrical imitation of a country- 
house smoking-room, and give the patron nothing to do 
but drink beer and whisky. True, I have come across a 
similar misconception of the function of the improved 
ublic-house under private ownership, where, however, 
there was the difference that the houses were really beautiful. 
But the State in its model house should manifest more 
regard for the public service. It should remember that in 
the Regulations issued under the Act which established the 
Liquor Control Board power was given to provide “such 
entertainment or recreation for persons frequenting the 
premises as the Board think fit,” including even “ postal 
and banking facilities.” The State management should 
bestir itself, and use its imagination to provide this enter- 
tainment and recreation on a more generous scale, 

I found this poverty of refreshment illustrated in another 
house at which I called. It is a well-built house standing 
back from the road on the outskirts of the city, and it adver- 
tises a putting-green as its particular attraction. The 
hour of my call was a little after lunch-time—not the time 
when the average temperate individual wants to go on 
drinking alcoholic fluids, but particularly the time when 
coffee appeals; and I did appeal for that beverage; but the 
attendant informed me that they could not supply my want. 
There was nothing, therefore, left but to drink whisky. 
But surely this is wrong. A public-house exists to supply 
the varied reasonable requirements of the public. More- 
over, the supporters of State management use as their 
principal argument for the transfer of public-houses to the 
State the assertion that in brewery-owned public-houses 
the sole desire is to push the products of the brewery; and 
here is a State public-house doing the same thing! Where, 
however, coffee is supplied it is good. At one house— 
the Albion Tavern—in the morning, I was served with as 
palatable a cup as a man could wish for. But the Manage- 
ment controls some two hundred houses. 

There does not appear even to be reasonable variety 
in the malt liquors supplied. Twice I tried to get a glass of 
stout. At one house bottled stout, which I had not asked 
for, was brought; I don’t know if it was of the State 
brewery’s manufacture or not; the other house informed 
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me that they had no draught stout. On two or three 
occasions on which I drank the ale supplied I was not 
impressed, but perhaps my palate is not educated. As to 
the whisky, a Scotsman in my company, while admitting 
it was drinkable, said it would not be called whisky on his 
side of the border. Perhaps that was racial prejudice. 
But it behoves the State, if it supplies a beverage at all, to 
supply the best quality: the British Empire has a reputation 
to maintain. 

The note of the Carlisle public-houses is best expressed 
by the phrase ‘“decorous drinking.” The system is 
criticized for the very small amount of food consumed in 
the houses (see last year’s Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee and the searching examination of Sir John Sykes), 
but I don’t attach much importance to that. There are 
other good reasons besides eating for visiting a public-house. 
It may well be that in a country town like Carlisle, as in 
the mining centres, the habit of men is to eat at home and 
drink away; and that habit may easily account for the 
disappointing food supply returns in Carlisle. It does not, 
however, account for the lack of variety in refreshment, 
nor for the absence of other forms of entertainment. At 
Carlisle, just as much as in the country generally, there is 
emphasized unduly the drinking function of a public-house; 
there is the suggestion that the public-house is just a place 
in which to drink alcoholic liquors—only Carlisle says: Do 
it decorously. That decorousness is almost amusingly 
illustrated in the exteriors as well as in the interiors of the 
houses, which are neat and tidy, but so decorously, so 
unnecessarily drab. I have been told that Carlisle is known 
in the north as Merry Carlisle. To one coming from the 
south the appellation does not rise to the lips as the unique 
descriptive phrase. It may fit the people—and, indeed, one 
seems to detect a pleasant cheerfulness about the city’s 
inhabitants beyond what is customary—but the phrase 
hardly applies to the city’s buildings, and the State public- 
house architects have certainly not added, as they might 
have done, to the aptness of the phrase. One thinks of the 
beautiful inns which give charm to other towns; and the 
contrast with the State type of public-house architecture 
at Carlisle—the exteriors of pre-existing inns have been 
extensively changed by the State management—is dis- 
pleasing. One is reminded of a respectable middle-aged 
lady visiting a public-house, anxious not to be observed, 
and dressing herself in a particularly prim and retiring 
fashion for the purpose. 
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All this may sound critical to the point of unfriendliness, 
but it is not meant so. Let me remove the impression by 
rebutting some of the criticisms which I have heard and 
read ad nauseam. Stories are told of the drunkenness rife 
in Carlisle, for which the State system is by innuendo 
blamed. During my perambulations of the city I did not 
see, inside or outside the public-houses, a single person in a 
condition even remotely approaching insobriety. But that 
is not saying very much to-day. It is rather difficult to 
find drunken people anywhere now; the few that are left 
seem to hide themselves behind the steering-wheels of motor- 
cars. I might be told that I did not see Carlisle on a 
Saturday night; it is Saturday night which the critics of 
Carlisle habitually select for their visits of detection. But 
anything seen on a Saturday night is discounted by the fact 
that everywhere there is more drinking on Saturday night 
than at any other time in the week, and mere noisiness on 
such occasions is apt to be mistaken for drunkenness. It 
is true that Carlisle does not stand where a State Control 
city should stand—to justify the supporters of the system— 
at the head of the country’s towns in the matter of sobriety, 
as illustrated by a low ratio of drunkenness convictions; 
Carlisle is, in fact, somewhere about midway. But there is 
really not much importance to be attached to these figures. 
Prosecutions for drunkenness may be an index to the 
vigilance or otherwise of the police as much as to the habits 
of the population. Then, again, the most sober town may 
find its police-courts busy owing to incursions of rowdy 
visitors. Drunkenness prosecutions in Carlisle are much 
fewer than they were before the war; but so are drunken- 
ness prosecutions everywhere else. The upshot of these 
various considerations is that the State system at Carlisle 
neither promotes nor discourages temperance. Temperance 
is a negligible factor in the problem. Advocates of extension 
of the system must rely on some more solid reason for their 
proposal. 

It is alleged against Carlisle that patrons of its public- 
houses do not get good service. As to the variety and quality 
of the refreshment provided there is substance in the 
allegation, particularly if the standard for comparison is, 
not the existing provision elsewhere, but the provision 
which a State organization, setting itself upon a pedestal, 
ought to make. But it is sometimes alleged that the personal 
service in the Carlisle houses is bad, that the attendants are 
“disinterested” to the point of inattentiveness and dis- 
courtesy. That allegation, so far as my experience goes, 
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is an unfounded libel. I have never seen such cheerful, 
courteous service anywhere as in the Carlisle public-houses, 
and the women in charge seem thoroughly interested in the 
success of their work. I noted one small but significant 
illustration of the interested disinterestedness of the 
attendants. At one house a man with me was supplied 
with a glass of beer. A minute or so afterwards the girl 
came back with another glass and whisked away the first. 
On being asked why, she said she did not think the beer 
looked quite bright enough in the first glass, though my 
friend had made no complaint, either by word or look. 

It will be gathered that there are lessons to be learned 
from Carlisle. The Trade has something to learn—not 
much—because, as the many and increasing instances up 
and down the country show, when the Trade starts improving 
its houses it does something very much better than anything 
Carlisle has produced after its twelve years of experiment; 
but in respect to the ordinary unimproved public-house the 
Trade may well take a lesson from the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of the Carlisle houses—the provision of ample seating 
accommodation, the absence of garish decorations and 
advertisements. But the State management at Carlisle 
has much to learn from the Trade; and the sooner it betakes 
itself to a study of the Trade’s improved houses the sooner 
will it establish itself as an institution worthy of support. 
That there should be this need for the State, with all its 
advantages and its lack of necessity to make a profit, to 
go to the Trade for lessons at all is the deadliest criticism 
against State management as at present conducted. 

But criticism must go deeper. In the Carlisle area and 
the one or two other areas in Scotland the State has acquired 
a monopoly. That is not good. If private ventures and 
State ventures were running side by side in a spirit of friendly 
emulation the public would surely be better served; and 
the readmission of private enterprise is the most reasonable 
solution of the question as to the continued maintenance 
of the Carlisle system. 

But it is now proposed to extend the system. ‘That is 
the big question which bothered the Southborough Com- 
mittee, whose report last year jibbed at advocating extension; 
but one or two municipalities are flirting with the idea, and 
the Liquor (Disinterested Ownership and Management) Bill 
now before the House of Lords is designed to extend it 
throughout England and Wales in all areas which can be 
induced to vote for it. Is that worth doing? It will not 
encourage temperance, and temperance reformers can put 
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out of their minds any idea that it will; but that doesn’t 
matter very much, for sobriety is being encouraged by all 
sorts of other factors. There are those who favour extension, 
and who call themselves temperance reformers, whose real 
purpose is to smash the trade, out of which they have made a 
kind of bogey; but these people and their friends might 
usefully remember that the machinations they attribute to 
the Trade, and which are absurdly exaggerated, merely 
represent the defensive action of people who have been, 
and are being, relentlessly attacked. The Trade’s political 
activities could be checked without extinguishing the trade: 
it could be achieved by ceasing to harry and threaten it. 
As to the profits made by the Trade, it may be—I think it 
should be—that we should work for social conditions under 
which no one will make any profit in any public service; 
but in the meantime there is no more reason why profits 
should not be made by those who provide alcoholic refresh- 
ment than by the purveyors of non-alcoholic beverages or 
any other commodity or service. And on the question of 
profits care will have to be taken that State public-houses 
in their turn are not run for profit-making purposes. That 
is a real danger. The experience of Russia, of Scandinavia, 
and now of the Canadian provinces, affords an effective 
warning. 

If something like Carlisle is desirable throughout the 
country, it must be something also which is unlike Carlisle. 
It must be something which will avoid monopoly, and it 
should be something in the nature of a local rather than a 
State business. Certainly the national State is not the 
appropriate body for managing the domestic industry of 
public-houses. If they are to be in the hands of any kind 
of public body, the municipality is quite large enough for 
the purpose. 

Finally, before adopting Carlisle as a model, it is but 
prudent to recall how the system there came into existence. 
In 1916 some 10,000 Irish navvies were dumped upon the 
neighbourhood for the construction of the Gretna munition 
works. They were paid more money than they had ever 
seen; they were worked hard; they drank hard. The 
police and the publicans of this quiet country town and 
district were unable to cope with the problem. The Liquor 
Control Board saw the occasion for exercising the dictatorial 
emergency powers conferred upon it by Parliament. 
Whether the exercise of those powers in the manner in which 
they were exercised would have solved the problem of 
reducing the navvies to sobriety is open to grave doubt— 
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probably nothing much short of prohibition would have been 
fully effective—but the opportunity for making the test 
never, in fact, arose: the advent of the Control Board 
synchronized with the departure of the navvies. Yet, 
having made its arrangements, the Control Board dug itself 
in, and has continued its occupation, as a Social Experiment, 
ever since. Now, it may be that an important and funda- 
mental change in the structure of industry has been, in its 
best and most scientific form, evolved in this amazingly 
casual and unintended way. But it is, if true, a remarkable 
circumstance. At the least, it behoves the public, before 
accepting for general extension such a fortuitous develop- 
ment, to weigh the matter critically. Has the best solution 
come about in this funny fashion? It is possible, of course, 
but it is antecedently unlikely. And with this consideration 
may be coupled this further one: the origin of the Carlisle 
experiment was essentially repressive, its purpose being to 
check an abnormal outbreak of excessive drinking; but the 
determination of the public-house problem, in these sober 
days, needs to be approached from a quite different angle— 
the standpoint of how best to provide an important public 
service. The drab reticence of the Carlisle houses and other 
features—above all, the system’s monopolistic character— 
reflect the original purpose, which still warps and hampers 
the system’s development. One is prompted to suggest 
that, instead of extending this curious Carlisle experiment, 
it would be better to begin de novo, and think out from the 
appropriate viewpoint the right methods, which may turn 
out to be entirely different. 


Ernest E. WILuiaMs 
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SOME BRISTOL PRIVATEERS AND 
THEIR EXPLOITS 


BristoL no longer retains its former proud position as 
second only to London amongst English towns, both as a 
city and as a port. Modern liners cannot navigate its 
tortuous estuary, and the great docks at the mouth of the 
river were built long after Liverpool and other ports had 
succeeded in attracting to themselves the transatlantic 
traffic in which Bristol had been twice the original pioneer, 
under sail and again in the early days of experiments with 
steam. But in the time of wooden ships, when mechanical 
obstacles limited the length of vessels, Bristol was the 
capital and, above all, the great port of the West. 

For a thousand years mariners of “‘ high heart and manly 
resolution ’’ have sailed in vessels stoutly built, ‘‘ ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion,” to “‘ Ireland, Norway, and other out- 
landish and foren countreys ”’ to ‘“‘ search the most opposite 
corners and quarters of the world.” Tough, hard-bitten 
men were the sailors of two and three hundred years ago 
and ill to fall foul of, as ready to man a gun as a windlass, 
to handle a musket as an oar; for pirates abounded, even 
if no other enemies were to be feared, and every trading 
ship of any size carried cannon as a matter of course, for 
deadly use if need be, and not merely for signalling or 
saluting “‘ according to the custom of the sea.” In fact, 
maritime international law was very vague, and the dis- 
tinction between buccaneer and peaceful merchant-man was 
not at all clearly defined. 

John Hopkins, fishmonger and burgess of Bristol, who 
became mayor of the city in 1600, took part in the sack of 
Cadiz in 1596 in a ship of his own, which he commanded 
himself. 

In early days explorers and adventurers, like the Cabots, 
endeavoured to obtain from the King a patent conferring 
the royal authority on their undertaking. By the seven- 
teenth century this had become obsolete so far as purely 
mercantile ventures were concerned, but, since Great Britain 
was so often at war with one or other of the continental 
Powers, it was customary to apply for a commission, or 
“letters of marque,” authorizing the capture of any enemy 
ships which might be encountered, and vessels, called 
privateers, were fitted out expressly for this purpose. So 
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numerous and successful were these privateers during the 
eighteenth century that, in the year 1799, the French 
Government admitted officially that there was then no 
merchant vessel on the seas flying the French flag; but the 
privateers found that they had killed the goose which laid 
the golden eggs, and soon after 1800 privateering died out, 
on the British side, for lack of victims. 

The letters of marque converted the privateers, for 
practical purposes, into privately owned men-o’-war, and 
they frequently co-operated with the ships of the Royal 
Navy in minor operations, more especially, of course, when 
any prospect of spoils offered. 

The Bristol privateers were remarkable both for their 
numbers and for their successes. Between 1626 and 1628 
over sixty privateers were fitted out by Bristol merchants 
with letters of marque for the war against France and 
Spain. Among them was the famous Angel Gabriel, whose 
exploits are worthily recorded in a contemporary ballad 
“Shewing how the Angel Gabriel of Bristol fought with 
three ships, who boarded us many times, wherein we cleared 
our decks, and killed five hundred of their men and wounded 
many more, and made them flye into Cales, where we lost 
but three men, to the Honour of the Angel Gabriel of Bristol.” 
The five hundred slain are not, perhaps, to be taken with 
prosaic literalness. 

An eighteenth-century annalist states that, in the year 
1740, the privateering vessels fitted out from Bristol alone 
exceeded in tonnage, number of men, and guns the whole 
Royal Navy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. During the 
first year and a half of the Seven Years’ War, which began 
in 1756, Bristol sent out forty privateers, and twenty more 
were commissioned before the war had progressed two 
years longer. These ships were usually fitted out by a 
syndicate, who appointed a captain to command the 
vessel and gave him written instructions for his cruise. 
Apparently they were responsible to the Government for 
the due observance by their captain of the regulations and 
conditions subject to which the letters of marque were 
issued. 

The most famous Bristol privateering venture was that 
of Captain Woodes Rogers, who sailed from that city on 
August 2, 1708, and returned to England on October 14, 
1711, having sailed round the world, captured a garrisoned 
town in Spanish America, which he held to ransom, and 
amassed a huge booty. His ships were fitted out by a 
company of twenty Bristol merchants, four of whom were 
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appointed directors of the undertaking. The flotilla con- 
sisted of the Duke, of 320 tons, 30 guns and 117 men, 
commanded by Rogers himself, and the Duchess, of 260 tons, 
26 guns and 108 men, under Captain Stephen Courtenay, 
with Captain Edward Cooke as second-in-command. With 
Rogers sailed Captain William Dampier, who had had 
previous privateering (or buccaneering) experience in Spanish- 
American waters and had twice before sailed round the 
world. The ships’ company was a curious one, and, like 
the army of a West Indian black republic, appears to have 
consisted largely of officers. Rogers explains that this was 
planned deliberately (and, as it turned out, wisely) in order 
to keep the crews well in hand and to prevent the mutinies 
to which privateers were especially liable. We may well 
believe that Dampier, ‘a clever man but a poor buc- 
caneer,” as Mr. Andrew Lang describes him, had warned 
Rogers of this danger. The latter states that, when he 
started, scarcely twenty of his crew were British sailors. 
The rest were “ tinkers, taylors, haymakers, pedlers, fidlers,”’ 
and a large number of them were foreigners. Rogers’ 
second-in-command and lieutenant of marines was Dr. 
Dover, the inventor of the still well-known Dover’s powder, 
and when, during the voyage, a casualty occurred in the 
medical staff, a surgeon was discovered among the subor- 
dinate officers. 

The Duke and Duchess proceeded first to Cork, and 
remained there for some little time while various alterations 
and adjustments to the rigging were made which this 
preliminary voyage had shown to be required. Rogers 
complains that, though it was well understood that the 
expedition was to leave Cork immediately, ‘‘ our crews were 
constantly marrying.” A Danish seaman was married to 
an Irishwoman, though neither could speak the other’s 
language, and the marriage ceremony had to be performed 
with the help of an interpreter. 

On September 1, 1708, Rogers set sail from Cork, and 
made for the Canary Islands. On the 10th a 270-ton 
frigate-built ship was sighted and overhauled, but, though 
there was much to arouse suspicion, she appeared to be 
Swedish, and Rogers, not wishing to waste time by taking 
her into port for a more regular examination, let her go. 
Whereupon the crew, who, they said, had never heard of 
privateers not being allowed to plunder, promptly mutinied. 
Rogers, however, thanks to his large staff of officers, was 
able to deal with them firmly but (for that age) mildly. 
Two men were flogged (Rogers made the mutineers them- 
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selves administer one of the floggings), ten were put in 
irons for a time, and the mutiny collapsed. The boatswain, 
who was the leader of the discontents, was transhipped into 
a vessel bound for Madeira and left to find his way back 
to Bristol. The rest of the crew were pardoned, and there 
was no further difficulty in maintaining discipline. 

The Peak of Teneriffe was sighted on September 18h, 
and on the same day they captured a small Spanish barque, 
with a cargo of wine and brandy and about forty passengers, 
one of whom joined cheerfully with his captors in an assault 
on the potable cargo; but the others, says Rogers, were 
“the wrong sort.” This prize they took into harbour in 
Teneriffe, to release the prisoners and claim ransom for 
them and their vessel. The Spanish authorities refused 
‘ransom, whereupon Rogers threatened to open fire on the 
town. In spite of the war, British merchants were still 
living in Teneriffe, and they sent a letter to the privateers, 
“expostulating with us for making a prize of the Bark, 
alleging that there was a free trade agreed to in those 
islands between her Majesty of Great Britain and the Kings 
of France and Spain, so religiously observed by the latter 
that they had caused an English ship taken there by a 
French Privateer to be restored.” Nevertheless, Rogers 
persisted in his threat to bombard the town, and eventually 
ransom was paid for the barque and the prisoners, but the 
cargo was retained by the privateers. 

Rogers then sailed for South America, and on Novem- 
ber 19th reached the coast of Brazil. He spent some time 
there refitting, on friendly terms with the Portuguese 
authorities, at whose suggestion the Englishmen once 
marched to church with their musicians. The latter scan- 
dalized their captain by playing ribald tunes, but fortu- 
nately the Portuguese remained blissfully ignorant of the 
character of the music to which the visitors were marching. 

On leaving Brazil the privateers sailed down the coast 
and round Cape Horn. On January 31, 1709, they reached 
the island of Juan Fernandez, and there picked up Alexander 
Selkirk, the original of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Selkirk, 
who had sailed with Dampier on one of his previous expe- 
ditions, had been abandoned on this island, apparently at 
his own request, by Captain Stradling, of the ship Cinque 
Ports, in consequence of a disagreement, and had spent 
four years as monarch of all he surveyed. His reign, 
however, was not entirely peaceful, for on one occasion he 


had to run for his life from the crew of a Spanish ship, to | 


whom he had signalled in the hope of being taken off. 
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Being well recommended by Dampier, he was engaged to 
serve as mate on the Duke. On April 2nd the flotilla 
captured the Spanish galleon Ascencion, of 500 tons, with 
fifty slaves, near Lobos, in Peru. On the 15th they took 
the Havre de Grace, of twelve guns, after having been beaten 
off with loss the day before. This ship was renamed the 
Marquis and its armament was increased to twenty 
ns. 

Rogers now sailed for the Gulf of Guayaquil, after a 
council had been held which decided in favour of attacking 
the city. On April 20th, at daybreak, they captured the 
island of Puna, at the entrance of the river, and destroyed 
all boats and canoes to prevent any communication with 
the town. Rogers then landed on the mainland with seventy 
men, under cover of the guns of his ships. The Spanish 
forces, amounting to about nine hundred men, made prac- 
tically: no resistance, and Rogers took the town with the 
loss of only two men wounded. Ransom was agreed on at 
£6,000, and on April 28th he returned to Puna, where the 
ransom was paid and the prizes sold, the total amounting 
to at least £25,000. 

The flotilla then proceeded to the coast of Mexico, and 
on September 21, 1709, a large Spanish ship was sighted 
and chased. After a fight which lasted for two hours the 
Spaniard surrendered. She was the Nuestra Sefora de la 
Incarnacion Disenganio, with 40 guns and 193 men. In 
this engagement Rogers was wounded by a ball which 
carried away part of his upper jaw. The Nuwestra Senora 
was renamed the Batchelor (probably after one of the 
directors of the Bristol syndicate who bore that name) and 
was taken to England. On December 27th they sighted 
another large treasure-ship, the Bigonia, of 900 tons and 
60 guns, for which they had been searching, but after a 
heavy engagement, in which both the Duke and Duchess 
were badly damaged, while the Bigonia, being “a stout 
new ship, few of our shot entered her side,’’ Rogers, who 
was again wounded, decided to draw off. This was their 


| last battle, and on January 11, 1710, they left the American 


coast, reaching Batavia on June 10th, where they carried 
out much-needed repairs, and arrived at Erith on October 14, 
1711, having sold the Marquis and the cargoes of their 
prizes at the Cape of Good Hope. Though there is no 
official record of their gains, William Betagh, in his Voyage 
Round the World, printed in 1728, says of Rogers: “It is 
well known that he brought home a capture of an hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds.” Two-thirds of this sum, 
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which was, of course, worth many times more in Queen 
Anne’s day than it is now, went to the syndicate, and the 
remaining one-third to Rogers and his crews. 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century Bristol, though 
challenged from time to time by London, remained the 
chief slaving port of the kingdom; but by about 1750 
Liverpool had dethroned her from that bad eminence, and 
thereby, no doubt, given a fillip to the privateering ventures 
of the Bristol merchants. The declaration of war with 
France in 1744 was very popular in Bristol, and several 
fine ships were at once fitted out as privateers, among them 
the Southwell (so named, no doubt, after Edward Southwell, 
one of the Members of Parliament for the city), which 
captured eight prizes during her first four months’ cruise. 
In 1745 the Bristol privateer T'ryall, or Try All, Captain 
James Cornor, which had distinguished herself the year 
before by taking six prizes after hard fighting, captured a 
Spanish ship, the Santa Zerriaco, Captain Don Joachim 
de Lapta, “laden with seven Chests of Gold and Silver ” 
to the value of £6,000. The cargo also contained 2,500 
firelocks with bayonets, 100 barrels of gunpowder, 150 
quintals of musket-balls, and some boxes of horseshoes. 
The capture caused great excitement, as it was believed 
that the Santa Zerriaco’s cargo was intended to help the 
Jacobite rising in Scotland. “She is a ship of about 
200 tons,’ says a contemporary account, “had 12 carriage 
guns, 4 swivels and 61 hands on board, and is supposed 
to be bound for Scotland.” Among the crew were two 
Irishmen, one of whom ‘“‘is discovered to have been an 
officer on board the Princess Mary about three years ago.” 
He seems to have been “soldier and sailor too,’ and a 
horse-marine at that, for, when captured, he held a Spanish 
commission as a cavalry captain. 

The Tryall, with 16 guns and 130 men, was captured the 
next year by a French privateer carrying 24 guns and 
370 men, after a tremendous fight lasting several hours, 
in which most of the Tryall’s officers were killed or 
wounded; but she was subsequently retaken by a British 
warship. 

In 1745 the Constantine of Bristol brought in a French 
ship laden with cloth valued at £5,000. This was not in 


itself a notable capture, but the record goes on to explain 


that the Constantine was a genuine trading vessel, not a 
fighting privateer. Nevertheless, she had already captured 
four other enemy ships before this one. Her first three 
prizes, we are told, were taken in as many weeks, one of 
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them being worth £14,000. Two years later a contemporary 
newspaper announces that the Constantine had just taken 
two more prizes, making her captures in that war seven 
“ without cruising.” 

In 1746 the Bristol privateer Alexander, of 22 guns, 
Captain Phillips, recaptured H.M.S. Solebay, a ship of 28 
guns, cutting her out when she was lying in St. Martin’s 
Bay, near Bordeaux, and bringing her back to Bristol, 
with her French crew of 200 men as prisoners. For this 
exploit Phillips received a present of 500 guineas and a 
medal from the King to the value of £100. A remarkable 
flotilla of Bristol privateers made a very successful cruise 
during this year under their own commodore, and captured 
several valuable prizes, amounting to nearly a quarter of 
a million pounds. The flotilla consisted of four ships, the 
King George, Prince Frederick, Duke, and Princess Amelia, 
and they were known colloquially as “The Royal Family.” 
Though manned and fitted out from Bristol, however, they 
were owned by a London syndicate. A dispute arose 
between the owners and the crews about the prize-money, 
which eventually resulted in a Chancery suit, and few of 
the sailors appear to have gained much from their valuable 
captures. 

In April 1758 the Phenix of Bristol, with 16 guns and 
90 men, captured the French privateer Bellona, with 20 guns 
and 120 men. This exploit does not, it must be admitted, 
entitle the Bristol ship to all the glory which might at first 
appear to be her due. The Phenix drew up to her prey at 
night and, on being hailed, gave the name of the Tartar, 
a redoubtable fighting ship which had caused much havoc 
among French vessels and seemed to have a charmed life. 
The French captain was so alarmed that he surrendered 
without more ado. In the same year, however, two Bristol 
privateers earned more legitimate and hardly won honour. 
The man-o’-war Winchelsea had been captured by the 
French and sent off to France with a prize crew. The 
Bristol privateer Duke of Cornwall met the Winchelsea and 
attacked and recaptured her. The other exploit of this 
year was that of the Bellona, 16 guns, which ran into 
St. Martin’s Bay in broad daylight, in defiance of seven 

* French battleships and four frigates lying in the bay. She 
cut from their moorings fourteen French merchant ships 
and got clear away with two of them. 

The papers relating to the fitting out of two Bristol 
privateers have been preserved. The first was the Southwell, 
mentioned above, a ship of 400 tons and, apparently, 
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24 guns, carrying 187 men. She sailed from the mouth of 
of the Avon on May 26, 1746, on her fifth “ cruize.” Her 
owners were twelve Bristol merchants and tradesmen, and 
the fitting out cost them £1,887 17s. 6d., including £18 5s. 
for the letter of marque, £24 for a surgeon’s chest, and 
£1 2s. for a boatswain’s silver call. The command was 
given to Captain John Engledew, or Engledue, whom the 
owners thus addressed: 

“From our great opinion of your Courage and Conduct, 
together with the recommendation of your former Owners, 
we have cheerfully and unanimously agreed to give you 
the command of the Southwell Privateer. When you have 
completed your quantity of men to the number of 160 
(not less) you are to embrace the first opportunity of wind 
or fair weather and sail directly on your Cruize against our 
Enemies, for which purpose we herewith deliver you a 
Letter of Marque, also Instructions from the Lords of the 
Admiralty to which you must strictly conform, and they 
must be read frequently to the Ship’s company that they 
may be carefull in a due regard to them. We also herewith 
deliver you a Book of the Maritime Affairs, and a Coppy 
of the Marine Treaty between us and the Dutch which we 
recommend to your frequent perusal to prevent an unlawful 
taking and detaining of Dutch vessels, which some of our 
Commanders have inadvertently done.” Detailed instruc- 
tions are given as to the disposal of prizes and for the 
keeping of “‘ just and regular accounts by the clerk of all 
transactions and a Muster Roll, a coppy of which is to be 
sent ’’ to the owners by “ the Pilote, signed by the Captain, 
the four Lieutenants, Master, Clerk and Boatswain.” 

The captain is directed to put mutineers in irons or 
otherwise to confine them, ‘‘for we are determined to 
prosecute such as far as the Law will allow; but we hope 
from an entirely good harmony between you and your 
officers that there will be such a Decorum kept on board 
as there may be no tendency towards the least disturbance.” 
Orders are then given for the succession of the command 
in case of the captain’s ‘“‘ mortality (which God forbid),” 
and the owners finally “ wish you health and success in this 
your Cruize. We now commit you to the protection of the 
Almighty, in whom we trust for your safe and happy return 
to Your friends and owners of the Southwell Privateer.” 

After this comes the “ Portlidge Bill,” giving the shares 
of prize-money to which each officer and man was entitled. 
The captain was to take twelve shares; the first lieutenant, 
master and doctor six each; the second lieutenant and pilot 
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five; the third and fourth lieutenants four; the lieutenant 
of marines three; the boatswain, first master’s mate, first 
doctor’s mate, two and a half; the gunner, carpenter, junior 
master’s and doctor’s mates, ship’s steward, ‘‘ Clark,” 
master-at-arms and armourer, two; sailmakers, ‘* cockswain,”’ 
midshipman, gunner’s mate, boatswain’s mate, quarter- 
master, corporal, captain’s steward, one and a half; gunner’s 
yeoman, steward’s mate, cooper, ship’s cook, captain’s 
cook, “‘linguister”’ (i.e. interpreter?), drummer and able 
“sailer,’ one; cook’s mate, piper, ordinary “sailer,”’ three- 
quarters; armourer’s mate and boy, half a share. 

The next item is the list of the gunner’s stores. The 
ship carried six iron nine-pounders and eighteen six- 
pounders, with twelve swivel guns. About one hundred 
rounds of various projectiles were allowed for each gun. 
Thus, for the six nine-pounders there were 400 round shot, 
40 grape shot, 146 double-headed shot, 12 “ slideing ”’ shot, 
and a supply of chain shot. In addition, the crew were 
allotted “116 musquets, 6 brass and 3 iron blunderbushes, 
71 pistols, 11 baionets, and 7 poleaxes, with 18 kegs of 
musquet and pistol ball, and one cask of musquet ball 
mixt.” There were also 125 hand-grenade shells and ‘ 170 
do., full,” “‘a large quantity of match,” 59 quires of car- 
tridge paper, 3 spare gun-carriages, 1 “ hilliard and pea.” 
About 40 barrels of gunpowder were on board, besides a 
supply of cartridges for all the fire-arms. 

This is followed by the steward’s list of provisions to 
feed the 187 men on a four-months’ cruise. Among other 
items are 3,415 “pieces” of beef and pork, 14 casks of 
“flower,” 5 kegs of “‘gruell,’’ 1 cask of tongues, 8 kegs of 
80 gallons of vinegar and 3 of 30 gallons, 17 baskets and 
8 casks of cheese, 12 kegs of tripes, 14 firkins of butter, 
25 casks ‘‘ pease,” 377 gallons of brandy, 1 hogshead of French 
red wine, some dozens of the same (number not stated), 
20 dozen each of bottled beer and “sider,” 80 butts of 
water, 36 butts of beer, about 121? cwt. of bread, 1 large 
barrel white ditto, and 8 boxes of candles. 

Unfortunately, in spite of these provisions, the cruise 
does not seem to have prospered, the only prize mentioned 
in the accounts being the Charming Peggy brig, retaken 
from the French. Her prize-money amounted to £321 8s. 6d. 
only, which yielded 9s. 7d. a share. The captain’s receipt 
for his twelve shares, £5 15s., is entered in the book. Unless 
other prizes were taken in later cruises, the loss to the 
Syndicate must have been considerable. 

In 1758 Martin French (one of the co-owners of the 
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Southwell), Jonah Thomas and John Herbert fitted out the 
Dreadnought privateer for a four-months’ cruise. The com- 
mand was given to Captain Richard Fitzherbert, whom 
the owners address in a long letter of instructions, similar 
to that delivered to the captain of the Southwell, but warning 
him to keep a look-out for Dutch ships carrying contraband 
of war. No record of the result of this cruise has been 
preserved, but attached to the captain’s letter of instructions 
are rough accounts of the trading ventures of the syndicate 
from 1773 to 1776, with notes which indicate that it was 
still in existence in 1788. The Dreadnought (though she is 
mentioned as a privateer in 1762) does not appear in these 
accounts, but the syndicate seems to have owned a con- 
siderable fleet, including the ‘‘ snows”? Admiral Keppel and 
Nancy (a “snow” was a large two-masted, square-rigged 
craft, very like a brig) and the ships St. Thomas, Clarindon, 
Milford and Cyrus. 

The entries suggest that in peace-time these vessels 
were occupied in carrying bricks to Jamaica, returning with 
rum, but they were obviously intended for less peaceful 
duties also. In the log of a Bristol slaver appears a reference 
to “the Milford’s prize”? in 1762. The outbreak of war 
with the American colonies in 1775 was the signal for the 
addition of large quantities of gunpowder to the ships’ 
stores, and the accounts break off tantalizingly just as the 
Clarindon is being refitted for a privateering cruise in 1776. 
One interesting item appears. The Clarindon required two 
new guns, and these, with their carriages, cost £11 4s. only 
for the pair. 

It was not till the Declaration of Paris in 1856 that the 
great Powers of Europe agreed to a self-denying ordinance 
abolishing privateering; but long before this the evils of the 
system had become apparent. These are well summarized 
by one who lived when it was at its height: 

‘“*T have known several persons,” he says, “‘ who made 
their fortune by privateering; but I look upon it as a bad 
thing on the whole, and more likely to prove a school for 
contrabandists and pirates than for good patriots. The 
discipline of a privateer is always loose; the men know that 
if they get crippled or disabled there is no pension for them, 
as there would be if the same thing happened on board a 
King’s ship; and they look more for present reward and are 
all the more reckless in their modes of obtaining it. Then 
the privateer fights exclusively for gain, and when that is 
the sole object you are not likely to meet with much 
generosity towards a conquered foe.” 
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In spite of the glamour of adventure, privateering had 
a brutalizing influence on naval warfare, and, picturesque 
as it may now appear, softened by the mist of time, the 
advance of civilization has made it definitely a thing of 
the past. 


D. HotL.is 


WHAT OF MONGOLIA ? 


THE big crowds which welcomed King Amanullah during 
his recent visit to England were participating in a series of 
developments which have brought Urga, the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, very much nearer London than a glance 
at the map would suggest. One of the reasons why Afghani- 
stan’s future réle in international affairs has become so 
important is the establishment on her borders of a chain of 
Soviet Republics of which three are Tatar. Outer Mongolia, 
which is also Tatar, became a republic under Russian 
influence in 1924. Between it and Tibet lies Chinese 
Turkestan, along the western borders of which Russian 
influence is strong too. Lhasa and Urga have long been 
closely linked, and as anything that happens in Lhasa 
concerns India as directly, if not to the same extent, as 
events in Kabul, India is girdled by a live wire, at present, 
perhaps, insulated, but carrying currents potentially dan- 
gerous. Questions regarding Mongolia are not, therefore, 
questions about a part of the world in which England has 
no particular interest. On the contrary, that vast, alluring 
country is one which ought to be receiving more attention 
than it gets. 

From Troisgesaft, as part of Kiachta is also called, the 
road to Urga leads straight onto the veldt towards hilly 
country enclosing the River Ura Gol, south of which one 
ascends from one broad, cup-shaped valley into another. 
A third day’s journey, if you travel by tarantass, brings you 
to the Hara Gol, and a fourth to a final ridge of hills thickly 
wooded, a paradise of wild flowers. Urga lies on the other 
side concealed from view until, as the road slopes down and 
eastward, you catch sight first of a level of grey roofs and 
then of a square white tower surmounted by a typical 
Chinese pavilion, with bells of gilded brass hanging from 
upturned eaves. 

Prior to 1924, the entrance to the temple of the Lama 
or Holy City was a fascinating place to watch. Hundreds of 
priests dressed in togas of daffodil yellow and tulip red 
entered and emerged, ascended and descended the slope of 
its sandy hill with an effect of colour at once brilliant and 
restless. At the foot of the hill lies the horse market, an 
oblong space of ground flanked by dust-coloured camel 
inns and single-storied Chinese shops with carved lintels 
of faded gold. This, the business centre of West Urga, used 
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also to present a vivid scene. From about ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon the middle of the ground was 
occupied by a mob of ponies—white, brown, and grey— 
circled and interspersed by buyers and sellers wearing 
mandarin hats with peacock feathers and dresses of orange, 
scarlet, yellow, and blue. To and from this richly coloured 
group gay parties of Mongol women, with head-dresses like 
flattened rams’ horns, trotted and cantered in merry 
company. 

But the Tsarum festival, a Lamaistic ceremony, semi- 
religious, semi-athletic in character, which, when I saw it, 
lasted several days, leaves the most enduring impressions. 
The programme began with an archery competition held 
on the grassy plain along the north side of the Tola river. 
In the centre of the plain, at one end of a space of ground 
from seventy to eighty yards long, stood four large tents. 
At the other were four targets made of small wickerwork 
bracelets, about three times as broad as napkin-rings, piled 
in a wall one above the other. At the commencement of the 
competition the targets were about fifteen feet long and a 
little over two feet high. As it proceeded, they were 
gradually reduced to a foot or so in length and height. 
The arrow had only to touch them and they fell, but the 
aim of the competitor was to strike his mark full and low 
and shatter it to pieces. No shot that fell outside a line 
drawn four yards from the target and then ricochetted on 
to it counted, but any damage done by an arrow falling 
within the margin was hailed with almost as much applause 
as that inflicted by a fair and square hit. The competitors 
advanced in pairs, and, kneeling, bowed first to the distant 
targets and then to the tents just behind them. These, 
dyed light and dark blue, were filled with spectators, 
whose hats and robes formed radiant masses of colour. 
The eye travelled over rows of red and brown, rested 
on pale violet, purple, and smoky grey, leapt from yellow 
and flaming orange to scarlet and brilliant blue. Like 
flowers in the wind, the colours were continually in 
motion, for the spectators, becoming competitors in turn, 
rose, disengaged themselves, bowed their heads to the 
earth, and stood erect to aim. 

As they did so a low dirge-like chant broke from the 
opposite end of the ground, where in front of each target 
friends and rivals stood in groups. With the bending of 
the bow the chant died, ceasing abruptly as the arrow 
twanged into the air. For a second or two there was silence, 
all eyes watching the shaft’s flight. Then, as the ivory- 
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tipped head hit, the group which had scattered re-formed 
quickly into a semicircle, and each man, raising his arms 
and waving them from side to side, advanced slowly, 
chanting applause in loud, deep monotone. Those in 
charge of the targets rebuilt them, and tiny Lama boys, 
gathering the arrows, scampered back with them to the 
marksmen. 

A wrestling competition was held a few days later. 
At one end of a square, under a tent of yellow silk 
trimmed with blue, sat the spiritual head of Mongolia, 
the Hutuktu, with his guard, surrounded by leading Mongol 
princes in Chinese official dress and a host of Lama priests 
wearing mitres and togas of yellow. A dense crowd of 
spectators surrounded the remaining sides of the square in 
rows of mulberry red and copper brown. The wrestlers, 
stripped almost naked, competed in teams; one was sur- 
prised at the whiteness of their skin. They were most of 
them big men, strongly rather than beautifully made, with 
hard, rippling muscles. The shoulders were a trifle too 
broad, and a life in the saddle had thickened and bandied 
the legs. But their bodies showed fitness and capacity for 
tremendous effort. At a signal the opposing teams entered 
the ring. They threw their hands into the air and moved 
in converging files towards the Hutuktu’s tents in a slow 
run, jerking their knees as high as possible and crying out 
as they advanced. Within a few paces of the tent they 
stopped, dropped to earth, and knocked their heads on the 
ground three times. Retreating in the same fantastic way, 
each man faced his opponent, crouching for a hold. Then 
the wrestling began. Each couple was watched by two 
umpires, who, however, were backers as well, and encouraged 
their men by administering resounding slaps between the 
shoulder-blades. In most cases the fall came quickly; in 
a few the bouts lagged on in a series of clinches. One 
couple remained locked and practically motionless for ten 
counted minutes. Presently one of the two relaxed or 
attempted to shift his hold, and in an instant was bent over 
and brought down with asnap. There was a roar of applause, 
and the victor, throwing his hands into the air, advanced, 
running slowly, to salute the god and to receive the coveted 
reward of success, some milk and a few cakes blessed by 
the priests. 

A third competition was a race-meeting held in the beautiful 
green valley a little east of Urga. We rode out to it in a 
merry party of Mongols with their wives, who though in 
gala array all rode astride. There were thirty entries for 
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a race over flat, open country of five miles. The jockeys 
were little boys and girls, the youngest eight, the oldest 
not more than fourteen. The ponies, their riders up and 
singing in chorus, paraded in a circle between tents coloured 
light and dark blue. Presently a Lama in flowing robes of 
yellow, with a pennon at the end of a lance, placed himself 
at the head of the line, and the slow parade broke into a trot. 
Four or five times the circle was completed, till the trot, 
momentarily quickening, became a fast canter. Then the 
Lama signalled the start. With a sweep of his lance he 
shot off at a gallop, the circle behind him uncoiling like a 
lasso. It spread out across the plain, racing towards a bend 
in the hills. We followed for a little, and then dismounting 
waited until in straggling file, flanked by those who had gone 
all the way, the competitors reappeared. The first home 
was a girl with a sash of orange bound round her jet-black 
hair. A mounted Lama caught her bridle and led her up to 
each of the tents in turn. Before each he intoned a prayer, 
and at the last the girl was handed a bowl of milk, and milk 
was poured over her pony’s head. Each of the competitors 
was then taken up to the tents in turn, and each pony 
anointed in the same way. At the end of the afternoon 
the owners and others stripped off their clothes and wrestled 
until sunset. 

Such are the Khalkhas or Northern Mongols, accustomed 
from infancy to a life in the saddle, ready to wrestle or race, 
or shoot or fight; unused to and incapable of sustained work; 
children of the mountain and the desert; loving freedom, 
hating restraint; almost entirely uneducated, in a sense 
deeply religious, yet possessing no definite or disciplined 
morality; hospitable, jolly, absolutely fearless, and occasion- 
ally diabolically cruel; fond of money when easily come by; 
fond of dress, colours, and ceremony, yet simple and Spartan 
in their way of living—an attractive people, entirely unsuited 
to the conditions of modern life. 

For a long time past their social and political systems 
have been subjected to disintegrating influences emanating 
from people far cleverer than themselves, the Chinese on 
one side and the Russians on the other, influences which have 
been all the more destructive because they have operated 
in competition. In its present phase the competition dates 
from the fall of the Manchus when Outer Mongolia declared 
itself independent and made a convention with Russia, 
whereby the latter obtained extensive commercial and 
political rights. Commenting on them, the North China 
Daily News, while crediting Russia with no more than a 
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desire to create a buffer State, expressed the view that “did 
she wish to make Mongolia a province of her own, the little 
more she need have done is scarcely worth considering.” 
To-day one finds in the China Year Book the opinion that 
“an official proclamation stating that Mongolia has joined 
the Soviet Republic is all that would be required to make 
the bond between Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. complete.” 
Retrospect, indeed, makes very clear the persistence, not- 
withstanding domestic upheavals and changes, of foreign 
policies that are the outcome of physical circumstances and 
needs. Russo-Chinese rivalry on the borders of Mongolia 
began during our Cromwellian period, when Werkne-Udinsk, 
whence for part of the year the Selenga river is navigable to 
Kiachta, was founded. The rivalry has continued with inter- 
vals ever since. As far as modern Chinese policy is concerned, 
there is nothing to choose between the Kuomintang and 
the militarists to whom the party claims to be so bitterly 
opposed. Ifin 1919 it was the militarists who, using Attamen 
Semenoff’s attempt to create and lead a Pan-Mongolian 
movement as excuse, compelled the Mongols by force to 
abjure their independence, it was the Kuomintang which 
opposed Yuan Shih-kai’s efforts to effect an understanding 
with Russia on the basis of Mongolian autonomy, and a 
strong Nationalist Government at Peking would be just as 
ready to reassert Chinese sovereignty in Urga as the Anfu 
Party. Similarly, there is little, if any, distinction between 
the policy of Soviet and Tsarist Russia. To-day Soviet 
Russia, enabled to re-enter the arena by the anti-Red 
crusade of Ungern Sternberg, is working on the lines laid 
down in 1912. Urianghai, which Tsarist Russia incorporated 
in the Ussinsk district of the Altai province of Siberia and 
the Chinese temporarily reunited with Mongolia in 1919, is 
again a Russian province; a railway is to be built from 
Chita to Urga and continued to Uliassutai; telegraphic and 
aerial communication is being pushed forward; Mongolian 
wool and skins are being discouraged from seeking former 
outlets and drawn off to Russian territory, while an attempt 
is being made to keep out all but Russian manufactures. 

As indicated above, Mongolian qualities, taken as a 
whole, are not such as to make for survival in the pressure 
which has been brought to bear on them. A _ Russian 
publication puts the population of Outer Mongolia at no more 
than half a million, perhaps an underestimate, and reckons 
that nearly half the total is composed of women. It is 
certain that of the remainder a large proportion is made 
up of Lamas, though whether they represent 44°6 per cent. 
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may be doubted. It is also the case that until recently 
power was in the hands of the Lamas and the princes. The 
policy of the Manchus was to weaken the princes by sub- 
stituting territorial for tribal organization---a policy applied 
in Inner and Southern Mongolia—-and by making them 
dependent, or partially dependent, on yearly allowances, a 
policy applied both in the North and South. During the 
latter period of the Dynasty Chinese colonization of Inner 
Mongolia was encouraged, and immigration tended to press 
farther and farther north, with the natural result that the 
Chinese traders of Urga, Kobdo, and Uliassutai gradually 
became richer, and the tentacles of Chinese finance began 
to get a hold over the country. Anybody who has watched 
unoccupied ground being gradually taken possession of by 
Chinese squatters and gradually developed will have no 
difficulty in picturing the process at work in Mongolia, nor 
will anybody who has experienced Chinese capacity for adding 
fractional sums of money together and exacting interest on 
them find it hard to imagine how the simple Mongol paid 
for favours and accommodation. 

As long as the Manchu Dynasty remained in power even 
out-at-elbow princes remained princes still, but when it 
disappeared titles and rank entered on a period of rapid 
depreciation. At the other end of the social scale, where a 
large number of the population ranked as serfs, there had 
always been an acute degree of poverty, so that by the time 
Tsarist Russian was replaced by Red Russian ideas and ways 
the original Mongolian system, political and social, presented 
many weakened places. It is by working on them that the 
Russians have established their present influence. Its per- 
manence and further extension depend in the main upon 
three factors, the outcome of the present chaos in China, 
the plans of Japan in Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
and the reaction of Lamaism to recent developments. As 
regards the first, the opinion has already been expressed that 
a strong Nationalist Government at Peking, if ever it is estab- 
lished, is likely to be just as ready as its predecessors to 
challenge encroachments on what Chinese regard as part 
of China. As regards the second, Japanese railway con- 
struction, if intended mainly for the economic development 
of Manchuria, is obviously dictated by strategic considera- 
tions also. As regards the third factor, Lamaism, which, 
from a British point of view, is, perhaps, the most important, 
much depends upon the effect which recent events in Urga 
have had in Tibet. In 1924 the temporal powers exercised 
by the Grand Lama of Urga, who died that year—the man 
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whom I saw worshipped with an intensity amounting to 
frenzy by hundreds of prostrate Lamas—were transferred, 
‘“‘in accordance with the desire of the broad masses of the 
people, manifested in the revolution of the 11th year (1921)” 
to a Huruldan, or Great Assembly of the People, under a 
so-called republican constitution, “‘the first object’ of which 
consists ‘‘in the abolition of the remains of the feudal 
theocratic régime,”’ and one clause of which provides that 
“ the titles and class distinctions of the former ruling princes, 
princes in official employ, and nobles are abrogated, as well 
as the sovereign rights of the Hutukhtus and Hubilgans.” 
Which of these three possible reactions this development 
is having in Tibet has not yet been made plain. If Tibetan 
Lamaism resents the change, the resentment, communicating 
itself back to Mongolia—where on this assumption it must 
be strong too—seems likely to increase the regard which 
both Tibetans and Mongols entertain for Japan. In that 
case the strategic utility of Japan’s railway construction 
becomes still more obvious, and a vista of possibilities unfolds 
itself which cannot be dismissed as merely imaginative in 
view of the concrete fact that Tibet is trying to provide 
itself with a modern military force. On the other hand, if 
Tibetan Lamaism has not resented the change, it is to be 
supposed that the revolution has been accompanied by 
substantial economic compensation with which the great 
monasteries of Sera, Drepung, and Ganden are not dissatisfied. 
In that case Russian and not Japanese influence is likely to 
gain ground at Lhasa, a development which would destroy 
the insulation of the wire already referred to. 

A third reaction which may be taking place is astrengthen- 
ing of pro-Chinese feeling in Tibet. Notwithstanding the 
many occasions on which China and Tibet have been at war, 
there are strong affinities between the two peoples which 
have survived all the Chinese have done to estrange them. 
In this respect the position in Tibet is similar to the one 
observable in Outer Mongolia after the fall of the Manchus, 
when highly placed Mongols expressed regret at the signature 
of the Urga Convention. They did not want Chinese control, 
but they did not want either to see Mongolia completely 
severed from China. To what extent that is their attitude 
to-day is difficult to determine; there is, however, Sir Charles 
Bell’s authority for saying that it is the attitude of the 
Tibetans, whose second Grand Lama, the Tashi Lama, 
arrived in Peking in February 1925. The Chinese Press 
referred to him as the opponent of the Dalai Lama, whom 
it described as the tool of the British. His Holiness gave 
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me an interview in Shanghai, and from the cordiality of his 
reception one could scarcely believe that he was posing in 
China as the head of anti-British influence in Tibet. He 
may, however, have been scheming against the Dalai Lama, 
who in Tachienlu was said to have driven him into exile. 
If that is true, it is to be supposed either that the Dalai Lama 
is also intriguing in China—a supposition supported by 
some, though not much, evidence—or that he is looking 
elsewhere. In passing it may be pointed out that an increase 
of Chinese influence in Tibet occasioned by Tibetan domestic 
rivalries would not afford much hindrance to a growth of 
Russian influence or do much to strengthen Lamaism in 
Urga. 

_ as this brief analysis of Mongolian possi- 
bilities must at this stage be, we shall probably not have to 
wait very long before the outlook becomes much more definite. 
The time is approaching, if, indeed, it has not already arrived, 
when a successor to the late Hutuktu should make his appear- 
ance. Previous Hutuktus have come from Tibet, whose 
failure to supply another, or, having supplied him, to try to 
invest him with the same authority as his predecessors 
wielded, would be a clear index to the strength of the Soviet 
régime. Were Lamaism to be thus shorn of its power in 
Mongolia, the fact would suggest that its hold over Tibet 
was also weaker than has hitherto been supposed, which in 
turn would indicate the likelihood of Lhasa’s theocratic 
government being in due course superseded by something 
on Soviet lines. After what has happened in Turkey, where, 
it may be recalled, the Caliphate was abolished in the same 
year as the temporal power of the Urga Hutuktu, the dis- 
appearance of theocracy from Tibet is at least a possibility. 
On the other hand, Japan’s railway programme in Manchuria 
will reach a point at which the Russo-Japanese Treaty of 
1916 will be severely tested. In that Treaty, it will be 
recalled, both parties agreed to take counsel of each other 
as to the measures to be taken in view of the support or the 
help to be given in order to safeguard or defend their territorial 
rights or special interests. But since then Japan has extended 
the Ssupingkai-Taonanfu line to Angangchi, which is only 
a few miles south of the Chinese Eastern Railway station 
at Tsitsihar, and has also been engaged upon a line running 
up to the Chinese Eastern Railway between Harbin and 
Vladivostok. Thus both the strategic and economic value 
of one of Russia’s routes to the Pacific is threatened. And 
the significance of this fact has been increased by the news 
telegraphed to The Times by its Peking correspondent on 
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April 19th to the effect that Sino-Japanese railway disagree- 
ments are in process of removal. If Japan can keep on 
good terms with China in Manchuria, her position vis-d-vis 
Russia will be correspondingly strengthened, and the latter’s 
use of Outer Mongolia as a base for Soviet propaganda, and 
for the supply of arms and munitions to China—activities 
to which Japan cannot be indifferent for the obvious reason 
that they react on herself—may be called in question. 

Thus it seems plain that, for good or ill, Fate,is busy in 
Mongolia, and one may, perhaps, be allowed to repeat what 
was said at the beginning of this article, that the country 
deserves more attention than it gets. 

° E. M. Guin 
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From the Greek word “aisthesis,” meaning sensibility, 
sensation, perception, feeling, men named “ esthetic’ the 
science or philosophy which (according to some authorities) 
deals with the beautiful. Of this, according to Hegel, art 
is the highest finite realization. Over the words “‘ esthetic ”’ 
and “art” succeeding generations since the times of the 
Greeks have been arguing, contradicting, vituperating, 
and occasionally using chunks of old red sandstone as 
weapons of attack. ‘Tidy minds, in efforts to discover what 
these words mean, have created immense confusion about 
the words, but have given clear indications of personal 
character and reaction to great forces. Intellectuals have 
been cruel to esthetic. Kant called it “the doctrine of 
pure sensation, which treats of what is given in sense 
independently of experience.’’ Baumgarten described it as 
“a function of sensuous perception which we know as a 
contemplative enjoyment of beauty.” Both these 
authorities spoke long after Aristotle, who had decided 
that ‘‘ perception by the senses is common to all, therefore 
it is a thing that is easy and by no means wise.” 

When Mr. Roger Fry adds that the work of art must 
not be judged by its reaction on life, but considered as “ an 
expression of emotions regarded as ends in themselves,”’ 
practical people may decide that the subject of esthetic 
is not for them. Practical people, however, have variously 
enlightened us about themselves by talking art. Plato 
despised art when it took the form of a trick of imitation, 
but permitted ‘‘the hymns of the gods and the praises ot 
worthy actions’? to enter his city. This is a practical 
decision, much to Plato’s credit. The practical Romans, 
in their policy of empire management, ‘‘ conquered by war, 
governed by law, civilized by art.” 

The people of Northern England pride themselves on being 
practical. They also talk art. A member of a Lancashire 
Arts Committee told the writer that he regarded art as 
“a silly joke.’ The chairman of an art authority governing 
& municipal art school decided that “‘ artists don’t need any 
brains, and consequently have none,” adding genially, “ all 
artists are immoral’: and an alderman of an immense 
city whose staple industry is the production of textiles 
Observed, in opening an exhibition at the civic art school, 
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‘* Art, ladies and gentlemen, is a nice ’obby.” With these 
fascinating examples, quotations may cease for the present. 
The observant reader may tabulate, to some extent, the 
mental conditions of the various exponents of the meaning, 
significance, and importance of esthetic and of its realization, 
though his views on the subject itself may remain unchanged. 

Four hundred years of Roman occupation have left many 
traces in Britain, and in the character of Englishmen. That 
occupation of the island extended over the part which is 
now the extraordinary congeries of industrial towns, big 
and little, merging and intermerging in a grimly fascinating 
network of production and industry, the provincial octopus 
of Northern England. The people of this vast human hive, 
despite intermixtures of blood, influxes from many districts 
and countries, strange conditions of life and other modifying 
influences, retain many Roman characteristics. They have 
done their part, and no small part, in that conquest by 
war, and by other subtler means, which has made England 
the colonizing successor of Rome. They govern by law, 
and, save in very exceptional cases, are among the most 
law-abiding people on earth. But to examine them in the 
light of the third Roman axiom is to find their actions 
peculiar. 

The power of the northern provinces is a comparatively 
new thing, dating mainly from the seventeenth century. 
At the Revolution period the greater towns were in the 
south and east. After London, Bristol and Norwich led, 
each with some 29,000 inhabitants. At this time Manchester 
had barely 6,000, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool 
perhaps less than 4,000 each. To the south-east of a 
line drawn from the Wash to the mouth of the Severn 


there were, at the beginning of the present century, scarcely | 


ten towns, outside of London’s area, with a population 
exceeding 25,000; to the north-west of that line there 
were more than fifty inland towns of that size. The coal 
of England is found north of the line in question, and by 
their coal you shall know the northern towns. Now England 
exhibits two great spheres of human activity. In the south 
there is one great hub, concentrated, formulative, governing. 
In the north there is a mass, more extensive, more scattered 
in government and in social influence, a conglomeration of 
entities, but not an entity. This, as well as coal, machinery, 
material production, affects the thought of the North. 
When the great inventions at the end of the eighteenth 
century began the industrial thrust forward, beauty was 
completely submerged. The wails of Ruskin were not 
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without reason. Mills and factories, and the mean streets 
housing those who served the mills, were erected wholesale, 
with little thought of anything save the greatest production 
and the smallest limit of cost. The towns of Northern 
England are, for the most part, built in the worship of the 
great god Mammon. 

Sanitation had to be considered; space, also, a very 
serious question. Gardens became small, paved yards, 
streets sordid rows of hideous brick boxes. Over the streets 
the factories belched forth incense to Mammon in the form 
of immense masses of black smoke, until humanity walked in 
semi-darkness, breathing through blackened lungs, yet mar- 
vellously surviving to create ever denser masses of humanity 
under ever denser masses of smoke. ‘Time brought vast 
wealth, and with it pride of purse and immense self-satis- 
faction. Lancashire proclaimed, ‘‘ Wheer t’ere’s muck t’ere’s 
brass,” and grew rather pleased with muck in consequence. 
But conscience, pricking through the dirt coating, and pride, 
seeking an outlet in gold expenditure, produced curiosities 
in the form of open spaces of blackened grass, filthy seats, 
“ornamental ’’ lakes, which were described as “ parks.” 
Also, unnaturally bedizened buildings appeared: town halls, 
libraries, art galleries. Aldermen discovered that art re- 
quired the guidance of their stalwart arms, and gallantly, 
bravely, jubilantly, they sprang to do art’s bidding, or, 
rather, to force art to do their bidding. 

In the position of the alderman we have one of the 
fundamental differences between the southern and northern 
hubs of England. In London and the area thereabout 
aldermen are just aldermen; important, doubtless, in their 
sphere, but units in a population which includes all sorts 
of aristocrats of station and intellect, whose attitude must 
modify their exuberance. In the northern towns aristocrats 
are conspicuous by their absence, since “‘ the county ”’ seeks 
the country, and the intellectual migrates to London. In 
the towns which carry their network of civic influence from 
Liverpool to Newcastle, in the mass of small entities of which 
Manchester is the great centre, and in the great towns 
themselves, the alderman rules, predominant and powerful, 
and bearing about him, unaltered, the characteristics which 
were his when Shakespeare drew his prototype for all time. 
Nothing has altered or can alter him. He is an institution, 
a mighty ruler of many things, including that interesting 
trifle, art. He is, on the whole, a sound institution, but 
he is inclined to self-confidence, which makes him prance 
lightly o’er the fields of art, leaving the daisies flat. In 
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material provision for art he is most efficient. Most northern 
towns possess a well-endowed art gallery, housing many 
real or alleged works of art, and a curator who may be 
competent or incompetent, but is salaried and harassed as 
a rule. Some of these curators have challenged the 
infallible natural taste of aldermen, but these were the 
foolish curators who passed away. The natural taste of 
aldermen is wonderful. When one of them is not required 
on the tramways committee he is presented to the arts 
committee, and immediately develops a knowledge of art 
which, in the case of less fortunate persons, is gained only 
after years of* agonized cerebration in deep study. Yet 
this taste is infallible, as all aldermen know. Its power 
lasts for several years after the alderman’s decease, after 
which the pictures he has approved are sent, surreptitiously, 
to the art gallery cellars, and more, very like them, but 
newer and more fashionable, are bought by his successors. 
Of these pictures not much need be said. They are generally 
found on the walls of the Royal Academy, the Mecca of 
northern aldermen in search of art. They date themselves 
early, and a little later decay in the smoke, having served 
their temporary purpose. There are, of course, exceptions 
to these as to all rules. There are towns in the north whose 
choice of pictures is good, and whose curators are clever 
and allowed to be so. 

The fact that these are exceptions arises from that 
curious kink in the practical brain which makes it believe 
itself capable, in the case of art, of giving judgment, final 
and irrevocable, on a subject as intricate as law or medicine, 
without any training or study whatever. This peculiarity 
is not confined to northern civic governors, but in their case 
there is ample power for the expression of it. 

The art school is another branch of civic activity. 
When one considers the fact that, until very recent years, 
art, in the estimation of many leading townsmen, was a 
luxury, and in no sense a necessity, and that in the eyes 
of some of them it is so still, the money expended on art 
education is almost puzzling, a sign of generosity rather 
than conviction. So long as a quarter of a century ago 
it was possible for a student at one of the larger schools 
to obtain all his training, to be partially kept, and to end 
his school career with a visit to Italy, through the scholar- 
ships granted by his fellow-townsmen. But if he imagined 
that these successes entitled him to any consideration in 
the town, when he returned from the travels for which the 
ratepayers had paid, he was mistaken. No one knew 
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anything about him. The effort made for the scholarships 
was so scattered that he found, at the same time of 
disillusionment, that he was trained to no practical ends. 
He could not make a living. Then began a process which 
continues to the present day. The generous ratepayers of 
the North pay continually and dearly for the training of 
the young artist who, at the end of his training, spends 
his remaining capital on his fare to London, the only 
market where he can sell his wares and gain that greater 
thing, in his eyes, recognition. London, which has not 
paid for him, engulfs him, and his sponsors in the north 
forget his existence. Then they, needing some work of 
art, follow the prophet they helped, but did not honour, 
to the Metropolis. The prophet, now made worthy of 
respect by his place of residence, and recommended by the 
mighty taste of London, supplies the article, which may 
be a picture, a poster, a church, or a London authority 
in the hanging of some northern show. Northern heads 
bow before this giant of acknowledged culture, and when, 
perhaps accidentally, it transpires that he is northern, his 
advent in his native city is heralded by trumpetings and 
self-satisfaction on the part of his proud townsmen. It is 
a curious process, and rather pathetic, but nothing save 
drastic changes in the general attitude to the whole subject 
can change it. The North pays for civilization by art, but 
only obtains it upon application to a source some two 
hundred miles away. This may be inevitable, since London 
is a world centre, acknowledged and potent. But it seems 
hard on those northern ratepayers, and it accounts for 
much that is painful in their surroundings, and for strange 
results of general ignorance in districts where ignorance in 
matters of culture remains unchecked. 

This ignorance is not universal, but it is by no means 
confined to the poor and lowly. A gentleman whose income 
ran into numerous thousands, and whose influence accorded 
with his wealth, once admonished the writer on the 
impropriety of visiting Paris, which contained, according 
to him, “ pictures of naak’d people, and such filth, and 
nothin’ else but gaudy dressed women.” He had never left 
his native town, save for an annual visit to London, where 
he always visited the opera, and sang with the leading 
tenor, to the probable confusion of his neighbours. He 
was racy and typical of many. Against this evidence may 
be placed the fact that the greater pre-Raphaelites found 
in Liverpool and Manchester their most appreciative 
patrons, and that the former city nearly produced a great 
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school of painters. Nearly, but not quite, since these men 
were mostly forced to leave Liverpool or give up art. 
Not that there are not, to this day, artists living in northern 
towns, sticking to their birthplace and their work manfully, 
but they suffer. 

In recent years the discontent of the period has had 
some effect. The notion that man’s proper sphere is to 
exist, like a pit pony, with darkened eyes and blank 
surroundings; the accepted notion that the only aim is 
to make money and die, leaving much gold—these notions 
still exist, but not unchallenged. Conscience becomes more 
prickly, art less idiotic, a thing which may really be needed. 

When a group of American artists banded themselves 
together, not many years ago, to make commercial art a 
thing respected, they were conferring a benefit on the fine 
arts such as no highbrow ever conferred. If, as seems too 
clear, our age is an age of Mammon-worship, art, like the 
rest of life, must work through this international worship, 
though the worship in itself be not a pretty thing. For 
better or worse, commerce matters. In the eyes of many 
of the modern world’s inhabitants art does not matter. 
But suppose art matters to commerce? That is quite 
another story, but it is one which is being told in Lancashire. 
Some hear the story incredulously. There was _ that 
advertising agent in a large town who did not “ want art, 
or piffle of that sort, in my business.” Some, the very 
clever business men, have been listening for some time, 
ever since the first Lord Leverhulme showed how super- 
brains of business think. He, of course, was a pioneer. 
He was also a Northerner. 

Slowly, and with many explosions of irritation from the 
die-hards, the idea is percolating that art sells things. If 
one is to compete in the great struggle, one must treat art 
respectfully, however unwillingly. Is it possible that art 
might be useful in selling things if it were used in the 
manufacture of the things themselves, as well as in 
advertising ? More shrugs of shoulders, further snaps of 
temper, but—indecision, diminished self-confidence, tenta- 
tive efforts to understand. Glances, ever less furtive, cast 
towards the Design and Industries Association and the 
British Institute of Industrial Art. True, many textile 
designs still take the mind back to childhood, with pain, 
and many furniture shops turn the steps of the knowing 
seeker towards auction rooms. But the ponderous and 
powerful brain of the North is beginning to be exercised. 
That which no well-endowed art galleries, no local 
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authorities on art, no pious and befogged expenditure could 
compass, is being forced by the reflex of the action of those 
American advertising men, who could not see that the 
great force of art is belittled by being used towards the 
everyday needs of men. ‘The idea of art as an integral 
part of life seems very simple, so simple that the descendants 
of Rome in the north of England might have been expected 
to take it for granted always. Their brains have grasped, 
without failure, many more intricate ideas. It almost 
seems as though the attitude which calls art a silly joke 
were the outcome, not of failure to understand, but of 
determination not to understand. From much evidence, 
the affair appears to be one in which irritated pride and the 
kicking instinct have had play. Art has for years been 
made, by its high priests, a highbrow matter. We have 
all, at some time or other, come across the lucubrations 
of these gentlemen. They adopt a tone of personal 
superiority not borne out by their strength of philosophy, 
or their power as leaders of men. They make art everything, 
life nothing. You will never make life nothing in the eyes 
of the north of England. Art, there, must serve life, not 
life art. 

The last term of opprobrium which Lancashire can level 
is the term “ la-di-da.” It may not sound convincing, but 
it is, very. Since the high priests of art, the writers who 
form opinions about it, are la-di-da, the opinion has gained 
ground that art is a subject for which no fine, strong, 
upstanding he-man should have any use whatever. It is 
manly to be a lowbrow, strong to snub these cultural 
nonentities who feel so “‘ grand.” Ugliness is masculine, 
art effeminate. Foreigners may attribute this to puritanism, 
to a failing in the make-up of the English race, or what 
not. This is a large question. For many years art was a 
thing in gilt frames which appealed only to sentiment. 
When sentiment was denied by the highbrows, when 
strong men in Lancashire could not feel a manly lump 
in the throat before a picture reminiscent of home and 
mother, to love which is not weakness, art had broken 
the last bond with life. It was a silly joke. 

Unlike Plato, the northern strong man did not entirely 
despise art as a trick of imitation. He liked to see home 
and mother “‘ done to the life,’ every tear faithfully imitated. 
Like Plato, however, he admitted to his city only “the 
hymns of the gods and the praises of worthy actions.” 
He liked pictures of Jack Cornwall and Earl Haig, and 
the modern schools seldom obliged him. A certain subtle 
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opprobrium belonging to too much learning, he seldom 
read the writings of esthetes, and, if he did, probably 
found that ‘‘emotions regarded as ends in themselves” 
was a notion typically absurd. He had never in his 
life had an emotion which ended in itself. Every 
emotion modified his way of thinking, if nothing else. 
Home and mother made him a good son and husband, Jack 
Cornwall or Earl Haig made him a patriot every time he 
thought of them. He tried art in the balance of his very 
balanced brain and found it wanting, though he might 
admit that, for so foolish a thing, art has lasted a long 
time on earth and moulded ideas strangely, from 
Aurignacian days or earlier. 

And now art is getting back at him. Artists are 
planning out his towns. Great roads are being made, 
and made beautifully, with flowers and trees. Smoke is 
being challenged, so is coal. Jerry-builders are feeling 
peeved, since municipalities seem to expect more than the 
limit of specifications. It is ceasing to be manly to defend 
ugliness, and to be a lowbrow is nearly as foolish as to be 
a highbrow, since both are examples of half-thinking. 

But “improvements” do not always improve, and 
drastic change requires criticism, lest it be for the worse 
rather than for the bettering of conditions. The old world 
went down in chaos in 1914. The new world is inclined 
to iconoclasm. Strange things have happened in housing, 
for example, resulting sometimes in houses without kitchens, 
or any adequate pretence of walls. Efficiency is not always 
effective. Anxiety to be imaginative sometimes takes the 
place of any real imagination. It is a little breath-taking 
for life to meet art, and also a little breath-taking 
for the artists to meet life. The philistine still wants to 
instruct the artist, the artist to scorn the philistine We 
are all mortal. We are also a conservative nation, not 
without reason. Northern England is being expected to 
think to-day what some Americans thought yesterday, and 
is not quite happy about it. She is still inclined to defer 
to London. As she went there for her pictures, so she 
likes to go there for her posters and designs. And people 
will not even let her do this in peace. They say that men 
on the spot might know something about textile designing. 
Men on the spot, mere home-trained nonentities. It is all 
very difficult to humble-minded people who know that 
London knows, and would rather not have to know per- 
sonally. The humility before London in matters of art on 
the part of many who grow truculent at the mention of 
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London in commerce is very amusing, and shows that art’s 
importance is still a new idea. 

In all the foregoing discussion one has, by the very nature 
of the case, been giving a view of the northern people 
which is less than kind. One has been touching them on 
one of their weakest spots. The only hope is that here, 
in their exhibition of their weakness, they have also, to 
some extent at least, shown their strength. Because they 
believed, vaguely, that they ought to do it, they spent 
money in attempting those parks, despite the smoke, those 
art galleries which seemed mere luxuries, that training for 
the future of young persons who, incomprehensibly, wanted 
to be artists. They spent money, the object of their 
endeavours, generously and altruistically. The curious con- 
trast between the alderman talking art at home and the same 
alderman bowing humbly before metropolitan opinion shows 
that his bombast is only half-hearted, and that in his 
innermost soul he is humble, deferential to those who 
know, or, at least, those who appear to him to know. 
Finally, what about the northern attitude towards 
esthetics ? 

Once more let it be emphasized that all Northerners are 
not philistines. Violent statements and erratic actions, 
denoting ignorance, are not universal, though conspicuous. 
And, considering the rows of hideous streets, the dirt, the 
sordidness of much of their surroundings, allowance should 
be made for the worst blindness. Yet the main instincts 
deserve thought. These people make art, if anything, a 
servant of life, a contributor of ideas, feelings, and emotions. 
These emotions are definite, life moulding, not ending only 
inemotion. For this esthetes might call them sentimental. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, speaking of ‘feeling which became 
sentiment,” says, “‘this I take to be feeling for its own 
sake, feeling reckless of all but itself.” This seems to make 
the xsthetes sentimentalists rather than the philistines of 
the North. There is something strong in the view of art 
as servant. Was anything ever a master that was not first 
aservant ? Is that which does not serve of much account ? 
To love the hymns of the gods and the praises of worthy 
actions is to have Plato for support. There is, however, no 
support anywhere, save in ignorance, for the notion that 
art is unmanly, since “‘art’’ means the exercise of the 
creative and constructive powers, without which man had 
fallen a prey to pbysically stronger animals, or had remained 
a thing much like an ape. The North may say that such 
lack of thought is not found only north of the Severn, and 
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speak truth. But where contact with knowledge is general, 
discretion forbids exultation in ignorance, to some extent 
at least. 

The brain of man, throughout the world, having failed 
as yet to reach its highest capacity, brains concentrated on 
one subject become lopsided about other things. This 
applies equally to esthetes and cotton manufacturers. 
More constructive and creative exercise may in time bring 
broader thought. 

The North, facing the task of undoing the evils of con- 
ditions which came with the good of industrial endeavour, 
is still generous, active, courageous. If it is still rather 
unpractical, slightly stubborn, not fully civilized, it makes 
effort marvellously and continuously. What more can be 
required of it ? Only still greater effort. 


JESSICA WALKER STEPHENS 
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HE was a post-war product. Being too young to have had 
the opportunity to die nobly in the Great War for civili- 
zation, he had floundered ignobly into manhood amongst 
the wreckage of what remained after the frenzied salvage 
of that civilization had ceased. There were hundreds like 
him to whom normal times were only a period of boyish 
memories, his schooldays a period of rationing and restric- 
tions with old, time-honoured traditions dying gamely. 
Now he found life among the shattered, jagged fragments 
of the old order an unsatisfying existence. Unlike many of 
his age who had never known clearly any other state of 
affairs, he did not rail at things as he found them, although 
life presented a whole lot of unanswerable questions. To 
him it seemed useless to rail, as it would be useless to rail 
at some stained-glass window that had been smashed into 
a myriad pieces. The design might once have depicted some 
beautiful picture—but he had never known it as it was. 
To-day, the broken pieces were meaningless to him, a 
problem in reconstruction beyond him, and others, too. 

For the old, grey-headed ones, the leaders of the old 
régime, just mumbled incoherently and went their way, 
the same old way. Those who were of the war, separated 
by that great gulf that must always divide those who were 
and those who were not, looked for the new ideals that they 
hoped to find among the shattered fragments of the old 
design, but looked in vain. But he had no such illusions; 
instead, he looked beyond his present chaotic circumstances 
for something in the nature of a new background. He did 
not give his thoughts the foregoing symbolical articulation, 
but it expresses his outlook at the time when he suddenly 
found himself an orphan, without any personal ties, and with 
no definite opportunities in the work he was doing, and 
no special qualifications except good health and good nature. 

The whole world lay before him, the uprooting would be 
a painless process, as he had no heart-strings to tear asunder. 
He thought of going abroad, but where? He wanted a 
place where he could put out fresh roots, where there was 
room to grow. 

Good fortune brought him into contact with some people 
whose business it is to interest themselves in those who want 
to go to South Africa, but know very little of what they are 
going to. Provided that the applicants are not leaving their 
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country for their country’s good, they take them under their 
wing and endeavour, as far as is humanly possible, to safe- 
guard them from the snares and pitfalls that attract the 
tenderfoot in any country. 

One dreary afternoon at the end of a wet week he made 
up his mind to go in search of the sun, and a few weeks later 
he sailed for South Africa. He left Southampton in the 
mist, like one sailing out into the unknown; but it was land- 
ward, not seaward, that he looked until the outline of his 
motherland faded into oblivion. 

At Madeira he found the sun, that henceforward shone 
daily in a sky of intense blue. The voyage was too short 
with the board-ship sports and games. He heard much of 
South Africa on the boat from those he talked to who were 
returning, much that he subsequently disproved; but all 
were glad to return, he noticed, to their particular portion 
of it, which in every case was the finest part of the country 
in theirown eyes. He learnt, also, his first words of the Dutch 
language that everyone picks up before they land: “ Wacht 
en bietje, als sall recht kommen,”’* though at present he had not 
learnt the appropriateness of its sentiments ; for, in a land of 
feast or famine, its meaning is: “Trust the country, the 
land will pull you through.” 

At last Cape Town—the impressive, slow gliding into the 
harbour under the brooding majesty of Table Mountain; 
behind those mighty rocks waited Africa with its secrets, 
and there his future lay. 

A couple of days at Cape Town provided him with only 
a tantalizing glimpse of the city and its picturesque sur- 
roundings. It struck him as a wonderful mixture of history 
and progress, with its fine old houses sitting sleepily in the 
shade of age-old oak- and gum-trees and its modern bungalows 
by the sea. It was allso strange, with its many peoples— 
English, Dutch, Cape coloured, Indian, Malay, and native; 
and yet it was not a foreign country, for among its many 
tongues he heard the preponderance of English everywhere. 

From Cape Town the guardians of his destiny sent him 
up-country into the hands of a man on the spot who knew 
the local conditions of his district. Then came the long train 
journey which provided him with new experiences, one of 
which was the novelty of sitting outside the carriage on the 
little balconies at either end of the corridor. As he talked 
with ‘his fellow-passengers he became conscious that these 
South Africans were different: why, he did not know. What 
was the difference? They spoke the same language, talked 
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to him of England, of things of mutual interest in a way 
that he could understand; they looked much the same 
as English men and women; but they recognized that he 
was a new-comer, and extended a hand of welcome to him. 
He was a new-comer, but not a stranger. For the first 
time in his life he was deeply conscious of being English 
in something more than in name. 

Between the groups of corrugated-iron shanties where 
the train stopped there was always the same monotony of 
veld and kopje, with here and there a scattered herd of 
cattle grazing, some native huts, or an occasional far-off 
homestead that looked lost amid its surroundings. His 
hastily formed impression of the country was of a land made 
up of corrugated iron, barbed wire, iron windmills, and dust. 
He would not admit it, but he was disappointed, because it 
was not what he had expected. 

At a certain junction he left the mail-train and got into 
another, that continued its way along a branch line and 
obligingly made a prolonged halt at a wayside station at 
four o’clock so that the passengers could take tea at their 
leisure. After an hour or two more of the same monotonous 
stretch of bare, brown veld and distant, flat-topped kopjes— 
a not too promising landscape always bare and brown and 
blue—ultimately he reached his destination : a tin shed and a 
name on the veld. So this is Africa, he thought, as he stepped 
out on to the little platform. 

Here he was met by the man on the spot, and driven ten 
miles by car along an amazing series of ruts, that formed the 
road across the veld, to his home. Here he found a great 
welcome, but this was not his future home. Each settler is 
an individual case: his capabilities, requirements, and capital, 
vary. He had no particular tastes, no special capabilities 
at all, beyond a desire to learn, and only a moderate capital. 
The experience and help of the man on the spot was given 
him, and in a day or two he started his new life on a farm 
where, according to plan, he was to learn the business of 
farming, of which at present he knew nothing. The farmer 
would take him into his house as one of his own family, keep 
him, and teach him what he would learn. 

Thus another link in the chain from England had led 
him to this South African farm. 

The farmer, his wife, and their son and daughter, both 
about his own age, welcomed him without fuss, and took him 
into their own, from the first moment of his arrival, with that 
— hospitality which is the keynote of South African 
ife. 
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The farmer himself took an especial interest in the Settler, 
for he was the raw material out of which he hoped to mould 
something that would not only be a credit to himself, but of 
value to the country whose interest, in doing what he was 
doing, was his prior concern. He had no selfish interest in 
him: all that he demanded was that he should do as he told 
him, and, when he knew how, work in return for all that he 
gave in the way of hospitality and experience. 

The farmer’s wife soon made him feel that he had left one 
home to tumble straight into another; in this settler’s 
particular case she did that little more to banish the inevitable 
feeling of loneliness she knew was there. 

With the farmer’s son he got on the best, and from their 
constant companionship and untrammelled conversation he 
picked up more than he realized at the time about the farm 
and his surroundings. 

There was an absence of affectation about the daughter 
that made the Settler feel that all talse barriers of sex were 
broken down. She was attractive, game, and self-reliant, 
and he got on well with her without being personally attracted ; 
while she regarded him with sisterly disinterestedness, as her 
brother. 

The farmhouse was an old one for that district: large 
and well built of stone, single storied, of course, which meant 
no going upstairs to bed. A fine stoep surrounded it on three 
sides, its iron roof supported by large stone pillars, around 
which honeysuckle and roses climbed. There was a good- 
sized garden, surrounded by a high hedge of yellow-flowering 
acacias, which was the wife’s especial care and pride, in 
which the Settler saw many flowers that were familiar to 
him. There was, of course, a red earth tennis-court as well. 
A great, high belt of gum-trees sheltered the homestead from 
the prevailing winds, and was a landmark for many miles 
around. 

Not far from the house were the farm buildings and 
kraals overtopped by the ubiquitous iron windmill. From 
the first kraal that was ever built of loosely piled up brown 
stone, that was still standing, to the recently installed electric 
light plant, the homestead represented the accumulated 
labours of several generations. Some way off were a number 
of round, grass-thatched mud huts where the native boys, 
employed on the farm, and their families lived. The whole 
place was situated in the middle of a wide, rolling plain 
bordered by distant long-backed, flat-topped kopjes. 

The farm extended as far as the eye could see, and 
farther; there was no other habitation in sight, and although 
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he soon settled down to the company inside the house, the 
isolation of his surroundings overawed him. In a way he 
felt shut in by this expanse, as if he were cut off from all the 
world, since it did not seem as if there were anything beyond 
this vast stretch of uninhabited veld. 

He found his work much to his liking, it was all so new 
and full of interest. For some time he followed his teacher, 
the farmer or his son, rather like a dog following his master. 
On every occasion when confronted with some difficulty on 
the farm—a broken plough or a sick sheep—he was very 
much like a dog looking at a watch. Gradually his helpless- 
ness wore off, and he became of some use, as he began to 
get a grasp of the routine of the farm work and was able to 
take an intelligent hand in supervising the native boys. 

He spent a great deal of time on horseback, riding about 
the large extent of the farm with his teacher, who told him 
all he knew, while the Settler listened and grew in knowledge 
and experience that one day would be utilized to his own 
advantage. Always he had in mind the prospect of taking 
up land for himself, and under more favourable conditions 
than those earlier settlers who had come before him. 

Rising with the sun he would be out seeing to the boys 
doing the milking of the herd. After breakfast he would go 
out on the lands where the teams of oxen were cultivating 
the mealies. In the afternoon, perhaps, there would be some 
job around the homestead: and later he might ride to some 
outlying part of the farm where the sheep or oxen were 
grazing ; and then again, there would be the evening’s milking 
to be seen to. When the evening came with a bath and a 
change from his shirt and trousers into some decent clothes, 
bridge or books or a gramophone soon passed the hours to 
bed-time. 

Nor was his day all mealies and milking; there was the 
universal eleven o’clock tea that always broke the morning. 
Although the farm seemed so isolated, people often dropped 
in when driving past, and sometimes stopped for the day; 
in fact, scarcely a day passed when somebody did not blow 
in, uninvited, unexpected, but always welcome. 

Not many days went by without tennis, either here or 
at other farmhouses in the district. He went to dances, 
sometimes riding several miles on horseback with his dress- 
clothes in his saddle-bag, and returning just before sun-up 
to start his day’s work none the worse for his night’s amuse- 
ment. He, too, found that he could always drop in, 
uninvited, on his far-distant neighbours, when he was on his 
way anywhere, and be warmly welcomed and pressed to stay. 
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With this extending of his acquaintanceship he became 
the cynosure of many eyes. His new friends took him as 
they found him, sometimes judging him by the way he 
shaped at bridge and tennis, or, in feminine circles, by the 
way he did his hair. They evinced that strong personal 
interest that is a feature of life on the veld; for the funda- 
mental principle behind their hospitality is that it is primitive 
and, therefore, genuine, having its origin in the early days 
when every white man was your friend. The Settler found 
no narrow social conventions here. When another settler 
such as he came up into the district, he asserted himself with 
the natural pride of a first-comer, and a friendly rivalry 
sprang up between them. 

He gradually found his horizon broadening out far beyond 
the encircling hills as he began to get a closer personal 
touch with the country. The freedom of the life grew upon 
him, the soul-satisfying sunshine filled him up, as it were ; 
he got by degrees to know every acre of the farm and what 
it meant. He was tanned and strong, and felt in health 
better than he had ever felt before in his life. He had ceased 
to wonder if the weather would be fine to-morrow, and by 
degrees got into the same sunny frame of mind as those he 
lived with, whose chief concern was the enjoyment of life. 

The time was approaching when he would be seriously 
considering taking a place of his own. He did not exactly 
fancy that prospect. He had seen the risks and difficulties 
in the way of farming here; it was a big step to sink his 
little capital and plant himself in South Africa for ever and 
ay. Once planted, there could be no uprooting. Every 
door for miles around was open to him, but yet he was a 
novelty here. He was neither homesick nor exactly lonely, 
he was a welcome stranger in a strange land; he was not yet 
of the country, he was without something the exact nature of 
which was unknown to him. It came to him one morning 
after he had been on the farm several months. Instead of 
being with the milking herd he had ridden out to a distant 
part of the veld where the sheep were, with a message to 
the shepherd boy. 

It came to him entirely unexpectedly, as it comes to all 
in time, so that when it came he could not say exactly what 
specific thought or incident had worked the miracle—the 
sudden realization of the slow, imperceptible coming of 
South Africa to those that the country first repels and then 
enthralls. The wide sweep of the bare, brown veld was no 
longer an uninhabited wilderness; he had put out roots in 
the kindly hearts of those people who had received him, and 
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whose affection now held him. This farm was a friendly 
place of intelligent interest to him: he saw the crops as he 
rode by them, and understood their condition, for he had 
helped in their cultivation and watched their progress. 

The near-to spectacle of the homestead looked pic- 
turesque and homelike for the first time. He was hungry, 
but that grey stone, iron-roofed farmhouse meant something 
much more to him than breakfast. 

The milking herd was being slowly driven out from the 
open kraal with much shouting by the boys and bleating 
from the separated calves. He could understand snatches 
of what the native boys were shouting. 

All he saw—the distant kopjes that beckoned to him 
now, the wide sweep of the sun-bathed plain, the blue sky, 
the sun itself, the farm buildings, the big, high clump of 
guns, the cattle going out—all held him. 

And more that he could not see—the joyful feeling of the 
horse beneath him, the wind on his open neck as he rode, 
last week’s memories, to-day’s events to be looked forward 
to, and much more that he was conscious of but could not 
explain to himself—made him feel that it was good to be 
alive. Life was good, and beyond all this he saw a future. 
Yes, that was it, he saw a future; and more than that, he saw 
something that he had been looking for before he left Eng- 
land. A new spirit was within him; he had been growing 
all the time, but he did not know it. A piece of this country 
must be his one day; he felt that his opportunities were as 
limitless as the veld now appeared, and full of promise. 

He saw the farmer standing on the stoep awaiting his 
return; on what news he brought of the sheep would depend 
some of the work of the day; the Settler was no longer a 
passenger here. 

As he off-saddled his horse and let him go in the paddock, 
the familiar voice of the farmer’s daughter called to him 
from the garden; she came out to him from behind the acacias 
with some flowers in her hand. He saw her, too, that morning, 
differently, as a new emotion stirred within him, strong and 
beautiful as the morning light; for South Africa had come 
to him at last. 

He could not say exactly why he liked life now, or what 
was that subtle change that had come over him, for South 
Africa had cast her spell upon him, and he could not explain 
the magic. 

_. With this new understanding he found himself living the 
life of the country as an integral part. This congenial 
setting in which he had his being began to furnish him with 
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a new background, that embodied much of the design of 
that dimly remembered, shattered affair that he had grown 
up in—and grown out of. 

In the life, the characters, the hearts, the ideals of the 
people that he knew around him, he perceived the distant 
reflection of England, like a new hope of an old faith. The 
future was a matter of growth—for here he had found 
himself. 
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THE NAVY AND ST. GEORGE’S DAY 


To THE EpITOoR oF THE National Review. 


Deak S1r,—When the Zeebrugge expedition, guided by Vindictive, was starting 
for the third time, it was a happy thought of the Vice-Admiral to make the signal 
“*§t. George for England ”’ just before darkness fell. He may have recalled the 
speech which Shakespeare put into the mouth of Henry V on the morning of 
Agincourt, when 

‘*We few, we happy few, we band of brothers,” 


were preparing to fight against heavy odds for the honour of England. 


‘This day is called the feast of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 
And say—to-morrow is St. Crispian’s. 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he’ll remember. . .” 


The association of Agincourt with St. Crispian’s Day was lost in the Civil 
Wars long ago; but present generations at least can hardly fail to connect one 
of the finest feats of arms that our naval history records with the patron-saint 
of England. 

In the sombre annals of the Great War, the attack on Zeebrugge will stand 
out as a brilliant naval success, won at a time when every preparation which 
foresight could suggest had already been made by the Germans. The stirring 
story has been told in detail by Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, V.C. No less than 
162 craft were employed of at least 15 types, manned by 86 officers and 1,698 men. 


‘* If the nature of the operations had been divulged and volunteers from 
the Grand Fleet requested, there would have been 20,000 names sent in.” 


But all that could be told to the selected men was that something 
“hazardous * was in prospect. The majority of the crews of the smoke-screen 
and rescue craft were drawn from the Royal Naval Reserve and the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. The losses were approximately 170 killed, 400 wounded, and 
45 missing. 

The success of Zeebrugge in most difficult conditions was due to admirable 
organization worked out in detail, to special training for the particular tasks 
involved, but above all to the splendid spirit which animated all ranks. There 
was no naval attribute which was not brought to a crucial text, and the best 
traditions of Nelson’s day were nobly upheld. 

Now, as when the House of Lords addressed Queen Anne in 1708, 

“It is a most undoubted maxim that the honour and wealth of this 
kingdom depend on the protection and encouragement of trade and the 
improving and right managing of our naval strength.” 

Unless we blindly neglect what the Lords more than two centuries ago com- 
prehensively described as ‘‘ The Sea Affair,» the Royal Navy can be securely 
trusted to guard the waterways of the Empire with the impetuous gallantry and 
devotion to duty that shone brightly on St. George’s Day ten years ago. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE, 
St. George's Day, 1928. Deputy President, Navy League. 
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THE EQUAL FRANCHISE BILL 
SPEECH BY THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


[DurinG the Second Reading Debate on the Equal Franchise 
Bill, Lord Astor referred to the Duke of Northumberland 
as having spoken, “‘ as always in his case,” with “lucidity, 
courage, and conviction.” These qualities being none too 
common in the present phase of Politics, we append the 
Duke’s speech, which expresses the views of a great body 
of Conservative opinion which our so-called Conservative 
Government elected to ignore in thrusting this unauthorized 
expansion of the electorate on the Conservative Party, and 
in forcing it through Parliament.—Ep1ror, N.R.] 


My Lorps, there are, I think, three very good reasons why this House 
will be acting in the very best interests of the country in throwing out this 
measure. In the first place, such a great constitutional change ought to have 
been placed before the country at the last General Election. Lord Banbury 
fully dealt with that aspect of the matter. Secondly, this Bill represents 
not the fulfilment of a pledge but the breach of a pledge, because the pledge 
was to call a Party Conference, and no one can imagine that if such a Con- 
ference had been held the Bill would have been produced in its present form. 
It is quite probable that the Bill would never have been introduced at all, 
because of opposition on the part of members of the Conservative Party. Even 
if it were introduced it would certainly have been accompanied by a redistribution 
measure. The Lord Chancellor said that the Conference could not be held 
because the Speaker thought it would be improper for him to preside. No 
doubt that is an excellent reason for the Speaker not to preside, but it hardly 
seems a conclusive reason for not holding the Conference. 

The third reason which I venture to put is, I think, a better one still for 
rejecting the measure. In the debate in the House of Commons on March 29th, 
on the Second Reading, the Home Secretary used these words. He said: 


“Is there any member who fears the consequences of the democratic vote 
as we established it in 1918?” 


“That experiment,” he added a little later, ‘“‘ has been amply justified.” These 
assurances were echoed from every quarter of the House, and Mr. Snowden, 
representing the Labour Party, said that the Bill would facilitate the common 
task of grappling with the great national questions which it is the duty of enfran- 
chised democracy to solve. I do not doubt for a moment the absolute sincerity 
of all these assurances, but I cannot help thinking that those who utter them must 
be a little blind to realities, a little slow to recognize what is happening around 
them, and particularly slow to recognize the facts, in their true bearing, of recent 
political history. 

Let us just test these assurances of trust and confidence which we can have 
in the people of this country—and it is not only a question of trust and confidence 
which we can have, it is a question of the trust and confidence, which, as a matter 
of fact, the political Leaders of all Parties actually have in the people of: this 
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country. We need go no further back than fourteen years ago. Less than 
fourteen years ago this country was flung into the Great War totally unprepared, 
the people unwarned. Why? Because, according to the Government of the 
day, the people were so blind, so prejudiced, so incapable of foresight, that you 
could not warn them. Not only could they not be warned, but it was considered 
absolutely necessary to deceive them, and they had to be told that the danger 
did not exist ; and the efforts of those, like Lord Roberts and Lord Milner, who 
were trying to warn them, were decried and denounced. The Liberal Party 
come before us to-day assuring us that we can have absolute trust and corfidence 
in the people. All I can say is that they had remarkably little confidence in the 
people of this country fourteen years ago. But tle question which I ask myself, 
and which I think perhaps some of your Lordships will ask yourselves, is this: 
If it was impossible for the comparatively small and select democracy of 1914 to 
be prepared for a war, what prospects is there of a democracy swollen to three 
times that number, and consisting mainly of women, being prepared for such a 
great national emergency in the future? 

Well, the warcame. In order to conduct it successfully it required a measure 
of conscription and the enrolment of every able-bodied man either for service 
in the field or at home. We were again told that the people would not stand it. 
So little trust and confidence had we in the people that we had to wait for two 
years—years of confusion and chaos, in which ultimate victory was imperilled 
and the whole of the conduct of the war gravely impeded—before we could 
introduce that very necessary measure. And then a very curious thing happened. 
In spite of the fact that, on the showing of the Government themselves, the 
people were totally unfitted—so utterly incapable of exercising any foresight or 
of listening to any warning, so unready for any great national emergency—in 
spite of that fact, we were informed that the time had come to add no fewer than 
13 million voters to the electorate, principally women. Well, I should like to 
consider what was the real reason for doing this. As far as I can make out, the 
reason which has been given is that the women had rendered such remarkable 
services in the war, showing such patriotism and public spirit, that they were 
considered fit to have the vote. Many people who had previously opposed 
women’s suffrage voted for it in 1918 on that ground, and that ground alone. It 
would appear that those people were so ignorant of history, so unfortunate, I 
must suppose, in the female society with which they had associated, that they 
had never dreamed for a moment that women were capable of exhibiting patriot- 
ism, or public spirit, or devotion to duty, or fortitude in adversity. Those things 
were believed to be out of the question in the case of such inferior beings. But, 
discovering their mistake, they thought the only appropriate reward for these 
virtues was to give them the vote. Asa matter of fact, those reasons for opposing 
women’s suffrage in the first instance, and for granting it in the second, might be 
conclusive at a school-boy debating society, but hardly seem to be worthy of a 
debate in Parliament. 

There was only one good reason for opposing women’s suffrage, and that was 
—not that women were inferior to men, but that they were different from men. 
And incidentally I may remark that two things which are essentially different 
from one another cannot be equal, and therefore to talk about equality of the 
sexes is ridiculous. At all events, the theory was that a man and a woman, 
being different, had different functions in life to fufill—not only in domestic life, 
but also in the national life; that it was the function of men to exercise rule and 
authority directly by the vote, and the function of women to exert their influence 
upon national affairs in less direct, but no less effective, fashion. It does not 
matter what we think of that theory; it has now been thrown overboard like a 
good many other very sound and sensible principles. But in any case, that being 
the only good ground on which opposition to women’s suffrage could be based, it 
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is absurd to suggest that the services which women rendered in the war are 
either here or there. They are not relevant to the matter at all. Moreover, as 
my noble friend has pointed out, the vote cannot be regarded as a reward for 
services rendered. The vote is not the inalienable right of every citizen, nor can 
it be a reward. The vote is a duty, a responsibility entrusted to those who are 
qualified to exercise it. What the qualifications may be is quite another matter. 
But patriotism and public spirit cannot be qualifications. They are the most 
elementary virtues displayed in the most primitive states of society, and even 
more conspicuous in the most primitive states of society than in the civilized. It 
is exactly as if you went to women in 1918, and said to them: ‘“‘ We are going to 
give you the vote, not because of your superior judgment or wisdom but because 
you displayed patriotism—the most elementary and primitive of all virtues.” 

Well, what was the immediate consequence of this lowering of the franchise? 
The first result of lowering the franchise was to lower the standard of political 
morality. In the opinion of the Coalition Government this vast inchoate mass 
of electors, swayed by every gust of popular fashion and prejudice, and a prey 
to revolutionary agitation, could only be influenced by extraordinary measures. 
An enormous fund was therefore raised for the purposes of propaganda for the 
control of the Press by the sale of honours on an unprecedented scale. Even 
supposing we put the most favourable interpretation upon that course of action 
—let us suppose, if you like, for the sake of argument, that that was done from 
the purest and most disinterested motives, that at any rate the aim was disinter- 
ested, however discreditable the methods may have been—(even so, and it is 
a very large assumption in view of what has actually happened recently) can it 
really be pretended that there was the slightest trust or confidence displayed in 
the people? Two very remarkable utterances were made by Ministers of the 
Coalition Government. Your Lordships will remember that the legislative 
programme of that Government consisted in making promises which cost an 
enormous amount of money, and therefore could not possibly be fulfilled. Mr. 
Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons, admitted the failure of this policy, 
admitted that these pledges had been given and could not be redeemed, and he 
gave this reason for it—he said that those who criticized the Government forgot 
that the people demanded a new world after the war, and therefore it had to be 
promised to them. The fact is that, owing to this vast increase in the franchise, 
if the people demand the moon you have to promise it. 

Another most remarkable statement was made just about the same time by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as he was then, who was then Leader of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons. Speaking on the Irish Treaty, he rebuked his 
critics, who had charged the Government with inconsistency, and with abandoning 
Ireland, and with it the loyalists of Ireland, after declaring that they would never 
surrender to murder and outrage. He gave this as the reason for it. He said, 
in effect: ‘‘ You forget that owing to the fact that the electorate in this country 
is constantly changing its mind, it is impossible for the Government to preserve 
or to maintain a firm or consistent policy.” Sir Austen Chamberlain is now a 
member of the Cabinet which is asking us to enfranchise no fewer than 5} millions 
of women—lI suppose by way of adding an element of stability, of firmness and 
consistency to the electorate, the absence of which he deplored in 1921. A poet 
once described women as 


“*. . . uncertain, coy, and hard to please, and variable as the shade .. .” 


I suppose he was talking nonsense, and that he ought to have said that they 
provided that element of consistency and certainty which is so lacking in the 


male sex. 
When I read these admissions and confessions I am sometimes led to ask: In 
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what really does the science of politics consist? Does it consist in flattering the 
people and pandering to their ignorance and prejudices, and then turning round 
upon them and blaming them for every disaster? Look at the dilemma in which 
this House is now placed. We have ventured in the past, especially when a 
Conservative Government was not in power, to criticize the Government very 
severely; and we have always been told, as I have shown, that it was unfair 
to criticize too much because the Government had great difficulties to encounter, 
especially owing to the uncertain nature of the democracy. If we were to reply 
to-day, ‘‘ Very well, in that case let us defer this reform, if you are pleased so 
to call it, until you can trust the democracy a little more,” we should be 
denounced from every platform in the country as reactionaries, and as opposing 
the will of the people. 

It must not be thought that these mistakes and failures and confessions 
of failure that I have mentioned were peculiar to the Coalition Government. 
What measure of trust and confidence has been displayed in the people since 
then? There has been one outstanding problem which has faced every suc- 
cessive Government since then—the problem of industrial unrest—which 
culminated two years ago in the General Strike. That strike was brought 
about by men whose objects were not industrial at all but political, who 
deliberately manceuvred the working classes of this country into a false position 
and led them to disaster. Never once in the whole of the period preceding 
the strike was the trust and confidence of the Government in the people 
sufficient for them to expose those designs or to warn the masses of labour. 
Those who were betraying the people of this country and the workers were 
accepted by the Government as true representatives of the workers. A Royal 
Commission accepted them as the representatives of the workers, and accepted 
their evidence and ignored their real aims. It was not until the General Strike 
was over and this disaster had happened and this almost irreparable blow to 
British industry had been struck, that Ministers stumped the country and 
denounced the miners’ secretary and those helping him as agents of Moscow. 
There may be an excuse for the Government; I dare say there are many 
excuses. No doubt the situation was very difficult. But I cannot think of a 
single excuse which is compatible with the slightest trust or confidence in the 
masses of labour. 

If such is the record of Conservative and Liberal statesmanship, what shall 
we say about the record of Labour statesmanship? What will be said of those 
Labour leaders whose abject fear of the men they led prevented any effective 
opposition to the extremists before the strike; who allowed themselves to be 
driven into it hating it, fearing it, and knowing all the time that they were 
leading their men to disaster, and yet going into it, not daring to resist, and 
finally, when it was all over, excusing themselves by the wretched plea that 
they had to display loyalty to their deluded followers? Such is the record of 
those who claim to be nearest to the great heart of the people and to under- 
stand it best. If your Lordships can see any sign of faith and confidence in 
the people of this country displayed by any political Party, all I can say is 
that I cannot. 

I submit that we can only arrive at one of two conclusions in considering 
these facts. First of all, that those who have been responsible for leading the 
people during the last two years are right in attributing all these misfortunes 
and disasters and occasional humiliations to them, in which case it is obviously 
highly undesirable to add a single man or woman to the electorate; secondly, 
that it is not the people who are to blame, but that there must be something 
wrong with the standard of political leadership in this country, and that 
the task of guiding and controlling the destinies of 22 million voters is, at 
the present time, too high a task for British statesmanship. Whichever 
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explanation is the right one, I submit that it constitutes an overwhelming 
argument against the admission of any other man or woman to the franchise, 
and that there is only one question which your Lordships’ House ought to 
decide to-morrow afternoon, and that is, not what the consequences of rejecting 
this Bill will be but whether this country will be more wisely or better governed 
after this Bill is passed than it is at the present time. If the answer to that 
question is “No,” then I submit it is the duty of this House to reject this 
measure. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MISSISSIPPI 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE REPUDIATED DEBTS OF THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


In arguments concerning the defaults and repudiations of their public debts by 
certain Southern States of the Union, there is always a tendency on both sides 
to generalize in the absence of definite information. The merits and demerits 
of particular cases are given general application by the contending parties and, 
out of the knowledge or belief of each side, other particular points are selected 
to confute them. The result is that the argument becomes so confused that it 
is almost impossible to arrive at a clear understanding of any separate case as & 
whole, to disentangle the real facts from the false, or to make an impartial survey 
of the situation. The examination of a particular case, that of Mississippi, on 
its separate merits may not therefore come amiss, but, before making it, the more 
general misconceptions, which are sedulously promulgated by uninformed 
critics, will be considered. 

Firstly, the repudiated debts of the State of Mississippi have nothing what- 
ever to do with the Civil War or the ‘‘ carpet bag* Governments which are 
alleged to have followed that war. They were incurred more than twenty-three 
years before the Civil War began. 

Secondly, the Loans were not raised for corrupt or improper purposes. They 
were raised to meet a great public need for banking facilities, to enable the 
commercial and industrial development of the State to proceed. 

Thirdly, the legality of the issues was not disputed from 1831 to 1841, although, 
during that period there were four separate changes of Governor by election of 
the people, and the State Constitution remained the same until 1861. The 
validity of the issues was also upheld by the highest State courts of Mississippi. 

The actual facts are as follows: 

Between the years of 1831 and 1838 Mississippi contracted two Loans, the 
proceeds of which were applied to the establishment of two Banks, known as 
the ‘“* Planters’ Bank” and the ‘‘ Union Bank.” The capital amount of the 
former issue was $2,000,000 and that of the latter $5,000,000. The interest in 
arrear to the present date is approximately $32,000,000. 

The Bonds were sold at a high price, and Mississippi received the proceeds in 
full. A very large proportion of the total issued is still held in Great Britain. 
That it was intended to be so held is indicated by the fact that the Coupons 
in both cases were made payable in London. 

In 1841 Mississippi defaulted, and subsequently passed a law forbidding the 
recognition of the Debts. The Loans have remained in total default for eighty- 
seven years, and all attempts to obtain recognition of them from the State have 
proved fruitless. 
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The only substantiated pretext put forward by Mississippi for not repaying 
the money she borrowed seems to have been that the investments she made with 
it did not ultimately prove remunerative. The fact that Mississippi discharged 
the service of the Debt. without question while the Banks were prosperous seems 
sufficient evidence that the Bonds were retarded as a valid obligation. 

In the course of a report on the Union Bank issue by a joint committee of 
both Houses of the Mississippi Legislature in 1839, Mr. Henry 8. Foote, subse- 
quently Senator of the United States and Governor of Mississippi in 1851, 
expressed the following views, which read strangely in the light of subsequent 
history. After referring to “the general high sense of honour pervading our 
whole population, and the lofty indisposition almost universally prevailing 
among us to invoke the aid of law in resistance of a claim of unquestionable 
justice,” he continues thus: 


** All Europe knows, or at least every man engaged in buying and selling 
Stocks is bound to know, that these Bonds of the State of Mississippi constitute 
well-nigh the best stock in the world. Mr. Biddle knew it, or he would not have 
purchased the Bonds; it was well known in London, else Mr. Biddle would not 
have been able to sell them in advance. . . . The rest of the Bonds, through 
going to Europe under the voucher of Nicholas Biddle, now at least secured, 
might be expected to sell at once; yes, they would be eagerly grasped at either in 
London or Amsterdam.” 


Mr. Biddle was an agent of the United States Bank, at the London Agency of 
which the Bonds and Coupons were made payable. 

At this stage in the proceedings, Governor McNutt also delivered himself as 
follows in the Senate: 


“The faith of the State is pledged for the redemption of two millions of 
dollars of Bonds sold to take stock in the Planters’ Bank and for the whole 
capital of the Union Bank. A just regard for the honour of the State demands 
that those institutions should be managed with great prudence in order that 
ample provision be made for the punctual payment of interest, and of the Bonds 
at maturity.” 


The main direct attack upon the validity of these Bonds was made later, by 
this same Governor McNutt, in his annual address to Congress in 1841, in which 
he recommended “ repudiating the sale of five millions of the Bonds of the year 
1838, on account of fraud and illegality.” No recommendation was made that 
the authors of the alleged frauds should be prosecuted, and when the imputations 
were subsequently raised in the Supreme Court of the State, they were confuted 
without difficulty. The resolutions in reply, which passed both houses of the 
legislature, disposed of all questions of the legality or validity of both the Bond 
issues concerned. 

The resolutions were as follows: 


“* First.—That the State of Mississippi is bound to the holder of the Bonds of 
the State of Mississippi sold on account of Planters’ and Mississippi Union Bank 
for the amount of principal and interest due thereon. 

** Second.—That the State of Mississippi will pay her Bonds and preserve her 
faith inviolate. 

“ Third.—That the insinuation that the State of Mississippi would repudiate 
her Bonds and violate her plighted faith, is a calumny upon the justice, honour, 
and dignity of the State.” 


Any doubts as to the contemporary legal position should be dispelled by the 
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following extracts from ‘‘ Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High . 


Court of Errors and Appeals of the State of Mississippi.” 

In Volume 7 of these State records, dealing with the January term 1842, 
page 625, is reported the case of Campbell et al. v. the Mississippi Union Bank, in 
the course of which the validity of the Bank’s Charter was disputed, as well as 
that of a subsequent Supplemental Act, passed to give effect to that Charter by 
the sale of the Bonds whose issue had already been constitutionally authorized. 
Both were held to be valid, and the following extracts from the judgment of 
Chief Justice Sharkey * speak for themselves: 


‘“‘(a) Here is a bank charter constitutionally enacted by the legislature and 
which must therefore be valid. 

‘**(b) The fifth section of the original charter provides ‘That in order to 
facilitate the said Union Bank for the said Loan of fifteen millions five hundred 
thousand dollars the faith of the State be and is hereby pledged both for the 
security of the capital and interest, etc.’ . . . The supplemental Act makes no 
alteration whatever in regard to this section. It changes in some respects the 
mere detail of the original Charter, in the mode of carrying the Corporation into 
successful operation, and authorizes the Government to subscribe for the stock 
on behalf of the State. . . . The object of the pledge is not changed; on the 
contrary the supplemental Act was passed in aid of the original design. In 
applying the constitutional test to the fifth section I am not able to perceive 
any reason which seems to me sufficient to justify the conclusion that it is 
unconstitutional. 

“(c) The legislature had it in view to establish a Bank, but it was evident 
that capital would be wanting to ensure their success. The Bank was established 
by the first section with a capital of $15,500,000 to be raised by the directors of 
the institution. To enable them to effect this Loan the State agreed to lend 
its aid. . . . The State then undertook to become responsible that the Loans 
should be paid. . . . The fifth section professes to do nothing more than to point 
out the means to accomplish the end. . . . It is a proffer on the part of the 
State to become security for the stockholders on condition of becoming indemnified 
by mortgage on real estate.” 


The actual wording of Section 5 is given in ‘‘ Acts of 1838,’’ pages 14 and 15, 
and, after the above quotation, in (b), made by the Chief Justice, it continues 
thus: 


*. , . and that 7,500 bonds of $2,000 each, to wit: 1,875 payable in twelve 
years; 1,875 in fifteen years; 1,875 in eighteen years; and 1,875 in twenty years, 
and bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, shall be signed by the 
Governor of the State to the order of Mississippi Union Bank, countersigned by 
the State Treasurer, and under Seal of the State; said bonds to be in the following 
words, viz.: 


** Know all men by these Presents that the State of Mississippi acknowledges 
to be indebted to the MISSISSIPPI UNION BANK in the sum of 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
which sum the said State of Mississippi promises to pay in current money 
of the United States, to the order of the President, Directors and Com- 
pany, on the fifth day of February, 1850, with interest at the rate of Five 


* Subsequently Senator of the United States, and Provisional Governor in 
1865. 


Occasion, 
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per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly at the place named in the endorse- 
ment hereto, viz.: on the first days of May and November of every Year 
until the payment of the said principa] sum. 

‘* IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the Governor of the State of Mississippi has signed, 
and the Treasurer of the State has countersigned, these presents, and caused 
the Seal of the State to be affixed thereto, at JACKSON, this ninth day of 
June, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-eight. 


“ JAMES PHILLIPS, Treasurer. A. G. McNUTT, Governor.” 


The text of the face of a Bond of the State of Mississippi is as follows : 


‘* Know all men by these Presents, that the State of Mississippi acknowledges 
to owe to J. Delafield, Cashr or Assigns the sum of One Thousand Dollars, current 
money of the United States of America, which sum of money the said State 
promises to pay to the said John Delafield, Cashr his Heirs or Assigns, at the 
Phenix Bank (with interest) in the City of New York on the first day of March 
in the year of our Lord Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-six, with interest at the rate 
of Six per centum per Annum, payable half-yearly, to wit: on the first day of 
September and first day of March in each and every year, until the payment of 
the said principal sum, One Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars of The Stock 
of the State of Mississippi, in the ‘ Planters’ Bank of the State of Mississippi,’ 
(to be paid for with the proceeds of these Bonds,) and the faith of the State 
are hereby pledged for the payment of the same. 

‘“‘IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, The Governor of the State of Mississippi has 
signed, and the Auditor of Public Accounts countersigned, these presents, and 
caused the Great Seal of the State to be hereunto affixed, at JACKSON, this first 
day of March in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
three. 


“T. B. J. HADLEY, Auditor. A. M. SCOTT, Governor.” 


Thus it was under Section 5 of that original Union Bank Charter, passed and 
approved on January 21, 1837, and re-enacted and approved on February 5, 
1838, that the issue of State Bonds was authorized. The Supplemental Act, 
which arranged for the sale of the Bonds, was executory in character, ancillary 
to the Charter which pledged the faith of the State, and did not require the 
authority of two successive legislatures, as was subsequently and falsely claimed. 

The legislature did not long maintain its original honourable attitude, which 
seems to have had judicial support throughout ; for later, when a political majority 
for repudiation had been obtained, Mr. McNutt returned to the attack and dealt 
with a claim by Messrs. Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, in words which anticipated 
the phraseology of the repudiators of modern Moscow, as follows: 


‘**T have deemed it my duty to advise the Bondholders that this State will 
never pay the five million of State Bonds delivered to the Mississippi Union 
Bank... . 

** An appeal has been made to the Sovereign People of the State on this 
question, and their verdict, from which no appeal can be taken, has triumphantly 
sustained the principles for which I have long contended. . . . This result has 
gloriously sustained the sacred truth that the toiling million never should be 
burthened with taxes to support the idle few.” 


The Hon. Jefferson Davis, who subsequently became President of the 
Confederate States, supported this later attitude of McNutt and was very soundly 
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rated on that subject by The Times in an article which it published on July 13, 
1869. 

Now the functions of State government were vested in three quite distinct 
departments, the Legislature, the Judiciary, and the Executive, the last of which 
was expected to carry out the instructions of the former two within their respec- 
tive spheres. The authority to raise money by taxation was, of course, vested 
in the Legislature, and it was only from this source that payment could be 
expected in the event of a successful action against the State, in its own courts, 
by a State Bondholder. Under the Constitution then in force the courts could 
hear such an action, and could give a judgment, but had no means of enforcing 
it, since the only pledge was that intangible asset, ‘‘ the faith of the State.” 
Hence it came about that it was not until 1852, during the Governorship of 
Senator Henry 8S. Foote, whose favourable views have already been quoted, that 
a Bondholder thought it opportune to bring a direct case on his Bond. In that 
year Hezron Johnson sued in the Superior Court of Chancery to recover, from the 
State, the principal and interest on a Union Bank Bond which had fallen due in 
1850. The State Attorney-General defended the case and, having lost it, appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the State and lost again. It was held that the Bond was 
a valid and lawful obligation of the State, and that its sale under the Supplementary 
Act was neither illegal nor void. The case occupies 237 pages of the Supreme 
Court Records of 1853, and it deals with nearly every aspect of the matter. 

Nevertheless the resources of evasion were not yet exhausted, and, before the 
judgment on appeal could be delivered, a plebiscite was taken as to whether 
taxes should be levied to pay the prior, but analagous claims of the Planters’ 
Bank Bonds on which other actions were also being fought.* A decision in the 
negative, to which reference will be made later, demonstrated that no tangible 
results were likely to accrue to Mr. Johnson from success in his action, and 
Governor Foote left office in 1853. 

Section 9 of Article VII of the contemporary Constitution of Mississippi, which 
prohibited the pledging of the credit of the State by a single legislature, ends 
with a clause which runs as follows: 


“* Provided, that nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent 
the legislature from negotiating a further Loan of one and a half million of 
dollars, and vesting the same in stock reserved to the State by the Charter of the 
Planters’ Bank of the State of Mississippi. 


This Loan was thus consecrated by recognition in the actual Constitution of 
the State which was in force from 1832 to 1861, and it was issued between 1831 
and 1833. 

The Senate Journal of 1838 contains the following extract from the Message 
of Governor McNutt, delivered to the Senate of January 17th of that year: 


** All the Revenue of the State is deposited in the Planters’ Bank, which also 
has the control of the sinking and other large funds, in which the State is deeply 
interested. The faith of the State is pledged for the redemption of Bonds sold 
and invested in stock of the Planters’ Bank, amounting to two millions of dollars, 
and in the event of a failure of the Bank to pay the principal and interest of 
these Bonds, the persons and property of all our citizens would be subjected to 
taxation.” 


As late as 1849 the Hon. Jefferson Davis, who, as mentioned above, disputed 
the validity of the Union Bank Bonds, wrote of the Planters’ Bonds as follows: 


4 
* High Court of Errors and Appeals, October term 1852, Melvill Wilson v. 
Richard Griffith (Treasurer), and George T. Swan (Auditor) v. Melvill Wilson. 
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“ The agent of the State has failed to pay the interest on the Planters’ Bonds, 
and the principal of such as have fallen due, as was provided; but the State has 
not denied her liability—has not declared herself free from the obligation, and 
in this case has committed no act of repudiation.” 


The validity of this issue has never really been seriously contested. Interest 
payments were made over the period 1831 to 1841 and, after the Bank failed 
in 1839, they were made by the State. 

In 1852, however, a State referendum or plebiscite was taken on the question 
of whether a tax should be levied to pay interest on Planters’ Bank bonds. 
Foreign Bondholders were naturally unable to participate, and the fact that 
agents had long previously succeeded in disposing of the bulk of the issue 
in foreign markets, largely British, may suggest that this experiment in financial 
self-determination, albeit democratic in form, was essentially one-sided in scope 
and practical application. In spite of these limitations, it was by a bare margin 
of 4,000 votes that a negative result was claimed. The significance of the 
plebiscite for the Bondholders, however, lay in the fact that, in the event of their 
obtaining a favourable judgment against the State in the courts, the only source 
from which payment could have been made was the taxes, which could in no 
case be levied by those courts, and which could not now be levied, even by the 
Executive, for the purpose in view. Any future Government, which might wish 
to adjust the matter, would find its party programme hampered by the necessity 
of first obtaining a reversal of the popular vote, and then of adding to its Budget 
a burden which would increase as time went on and arrears accumulated. 

It was no doubt in order finally to remove any risk of being brought to 
justice through their own courts that in 1875 the Government of Mississippi 
barred actions before them by the following Amendment to its State Consti- 
tution: 


‘“‘ Nor shall the State assume, redeem, secure or pay any indebtedness claimed 
to be due by the State of Mississippi to any person, association, or corporation 
whatsoever, claiming the same as owners, holders, or assignees of any bond or 
bonds known as the Union Bank Bonds or the Planters’ Bank Bonds.” 


The contemporary economic position of the State and its ‘‘ toiling million ” 
is explained in the following extracts from a letter written in 1841 by the Hon. 
John Henderson, Senator of the United States: 


“Mississipi now surpasses four of her sister States of the old thirteen, and 
three of the new States, in representative population. We grow the largest 
agricultural export of any State in the Union, and the largest, for its population, 
of any State in the world—besides growing as much corn for home consumption 
as all the New England States together.* If therefore we had our Bonds to pay 
without assistance from the Banks that owe them, and this payment were 
assessed equally upon a full cotton crop of a single year, it would only diminish 
the year’s product, as left for the enjoyment of our citizens, to an ordinary 
short crop.” 


After pointing out that no such large single payment is required under the 
Loan Contracts, and that the total debt of about $7,000,000 could be met by 
easy payments over many years, Mr. Henderson continues as follows: 


* Since 1841, the population of the State has increased five-fold, and between 
1893 and 1925 its assessed valuation for taxation increased to a similar extent. 
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‘* Does anyone suppose, if the Banks are unable to pay these Bonds, they are 
to remain for ever unpaid? Trust no such counsellors. No, after we shall have 
run the round of dishonour and humility, and greatly diminished or retarded the 
resources of our State, either from coercion or a constrained choice, we shall at 
last pay the Bonds. Honesty therefore is still the better policy.” 


In connection with the issue of the Bonds in London, the following declaration 
was made by the Hon. Daniel Webster, who twice held the high office of Secretary 
of State of the United States: 


‘** The States cannot rid themselves of their obligations otherwise than by the 
honest payment of their debts. . . . They possess all adequate powers of pro- 
viding for the case by taxes and internal means of Revenue. They cannot get 
round the duty nor evade its force. Any failure to fulfil its obligations would 
be an open violation of public faith, to be followed by the penalty of dishonour 
and disgrace—a penalty, it may be presumed, which no State of the American 
Union would be likely to incur. ...I hope I may be justified by existing 
circumstances in closing this letter with the expression of an opinion of a more 
general nature. It is that I believe that the citizens of the United States, like 
all honest men, regard debts, whether public or private, and whether existing 
at home or abroad, to be of moral as well as of legal obligation. . . . 

‘* If it were possible that any one of the States should, at any time, so entirely 
lose its self-respect, and forget its duty, as to violate the faith solemnly pledged 
for its pecuniary engagements, I believe there is no country upon earth—not 
even that of the injured creditor—in which such a proceeding would meet with 
less countenance or indulgence than it would receive from the great mass of the 
American people.” 


The moral and equitable case for the Bondholders could scarcely be better 
put, but it will be seen how they fare at the hands of the Law as it is administered. 

The action of Mississippi constitutes a direct violation of Article 1, Section 10, 
of the Constitution of the United States, which runs as follows: ‘‘ No State 
shall... pass any Bill of attainder, ea post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” and consequently the Law of the State of Mississippi, 
which repudiates its Debt, should be null and void. Until it is so declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, however, it still has the force of law in 
the Courts of the State and bars suits before them. Those who subscribed to 
the Loans issued by Mississippi undoubtedly did so on the faith that the above 
section of the Constitution of the United States protected them against any 
repudiation or evasion of their contractual rights. In practice, however, they 
found that the Federal executive power did not enforce that relevant clause of 
its Constitution against the State, whereas they themselves were debarred from 
bringing Mississippi into the Supreme Court of the United States by the eleventh 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which runs as follows: 


“The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State.” 


No doubt it was never intended that the immunity of the States of the 
Union from suits by individuals should be utilized by any of them for deliberately 
evading the payment of their Debts or for preventing a hearing of the claims of 
the injured parties by some authority in the United States. But these results 
have in fact ensued. 
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At the time of issue the Bondholders were no doubt fully aware that Mississippi 
Bonds were State and not Federal Securitiés, but they could not have been 
expected to foresee that a State of the Union would be allowed by the Federal 
Government to pass laws repudiating its contracts with them in violation of that 
Constitution which, in the actual terms of its promulgation, was created “to 
establish Justice.” 

A study of the whole question, of which an account is also contained in the 
Editorial Research Reports, Washington, May 22, 1925, and in a report of the 
Section of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department, under date 
June 12, 1925, could not fail to convince Congress that Mississippi should pay her 
Debt, and a hope still lingers that one day that august body will insist that the 
United States Government should itself take proceedings against the State. In 
such case the Bondholders would, perhaps, be enabled to place in its hands the 
representation of their interests, and at any time it could acquire those interests 
by a simple act of purchase without recognition of claim or further committal 
of principal. The Federal Government would, in the latter case, become a 
Mississippi Bondholder without any legal barrier to the full enforcement of its 
rights, and consequently without any necessity for financial loss on the trans- 
action. If it then saw fit to refrain from enforcing the law, the sacrifice involved 
would at least have the merit of not being vicarious. 

That some precedent may exist for both the above methods for the enforce- 
ment of Bondholders’ rights, the representation of which has been voluntarily 
accepted by the Federal Government, is indicated by the records of the Indian 
Trust Fund. In 1897 the Treasurer of the United States is shown in House 
Document No. 263, Fifty-fourth Congress, Second Session, to have been formerly 
the holder of $2,075,466 of defaulted State Bonds, of which $1,537,466 were held 
on behalf of the Minister of the Interior as trustee for the above fund. These 
Bonds included those issued by Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. The Treasury Report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, shows that the United States Government is now owner 
of $430,666 of such Bonds, “‘ formerly in the Indian Trust Fund,” and made up 
as follows: $335,666 of Tennessee Bonds, $37,000 of Louisiana, and $58,000 of 
North Carolina Bonds. How was this ownership acquired, and what has become 
of the holdings of Bonds of the other defaulting States? Can it be that the 
Federal Government has been able to avoid the loss inflicted on Private Bond- 
holders by utilizing an Act of Congress passed in 1870 (Revised Statutes, 
Sec. 3481)? 

The text of that Act runs as follows: 


“Whenever any State is in default in the payment of interest or principal 
on investments in Stocks or Bonds issued or guaranteed by such State, and held 
by the United States in trust, the Secretary of the Treasury shall retain the whole, 
or 80 much thereof as may be necessary, of any moneys due on any account from the 
United States to such State, and apply the same to the payment of such principal 
and interest,* or to the reimbursement, with interest thereon, of moneys advanced 
by the United States on account of interest due on such stocks or Bonds." 


Can it be that part of the Indian Trust Fund holdings was paid off by 
“retention and application in the nature of set-off,” and that the balance has been 
purchased by the Federal Government? If so, it may not be too much to hope 
that the legal and constitutional resources from which has emerged such a happy 
vindication of rights, in the case of the Indian Trust Fund, may some day reveal 
an equitable solution for the problems of the Mississippi Bondholders. 


* The italics do not occur in the original. 
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The foregoing statement of the case for the Bondholders, supported as it is 
by quotations from the most eminent and unimpeachable contemporary sources, 
both in the United States and in Mississippi itself, should serve to dissipate any 
existing impression that their claims are, or ever were, either dubious or factitious. 
The following quotation from The Times of February 23, 1849, may be con- 
sidered apposite to-day: 

‘“*, . . It is searcely too much to believe that if the question of repudiation 
were now put for the first time, not a dozen individuals would be found to assent 
to it, or beyond this, that if each man by quietly contributing his quota hence- 
forth could place the matter as if nothing had ever happened, there would be 
no further trouble of any kind. The difficulty is to get anyone to agitate afresh 
so disagreeable a subject. Claims that have been dishonoured for one-third of 
@ generation may well be left for another week, month or year, and so the affair 
goeson. A single bold politician in each instance might not only carry the point, 
but gain an enduring fame.” 


The British holdings of these Bonds are not negotiable upon the London 
Market, and have been largely held by. the same families for generations in the 
hope that some day justice would be done. Were they paid off, the money 
would not go to reward speculation. While they are unpaid those Bonds will 
carry on to generations yet unborn the memory of a grave injustice, wrought for 
illicit financial advantage, in defiance of one part, and under the protection of 
another part, of the Constitution of what is now the richest country in the 
world. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS, 
17, Mooreatr, LoNnpoN, E.C. 2. 
March 1928. 
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